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The Berwentwater Veteran and Recluse. 





IN a little bay on the western side of Derwent- 
} water, at a place called Waterend, is a 
picturesquely-situated mansion which was 

==) built not quite a century ago by Lord 
William Gordon. For a period of forty years, until 1879, 
it was occupied by an aged recluse—Major-General Sir 
John George Woodford, K.C.B., who, when a young 
man, had stood by the side of Sir John Moore during his 
last moments at Corunna, and had served on the personal 
staff of Wellington at the battle of Waterloo. 

This venerable solitary never visited the neighbouring 
gentry, or welcomed them beneath his roof. Such visitors 
as did call he received in front of his house. Towards the 
latter end of his life a favoured few who had business to 
transact with him were admitted inside. So jealous was 
he of his privacy that he had hoardings placed around the 
mansion, lest inquisitive tourists should stare into his 
windows. His walks were often taken by moonlight, the 
solemn grandeur of the mountains by night affecting him 
more powerfully than by day. 

With those who encountered him in his rambles he 
would converse in an agreeable manner. He could talk 
well on a variety of topics, for he was an accomplished 
scholar, linguist, and archeologist, and had a clear and 
accurate memory. Children were sure of a kindly word 
and pleasant smile from the old veteran: he took pleasure 
in their simple prattle, and showed them many little 
kindnesses, 





His house was a museum of antiquities and articles of 
vertu. The rooms and passages were crowded with books 
of a miscellaneous character, works on military science in 
all languages, maps, plans, models, arms, coins, engrav- 
ings, &c. He would have nothing disturbed, and, when 


the process of dusting became inevitable, everything 
had to be put back in its place again. The furniture was 
old-fashioned, being that used by Lord William Gordon. 
Any additions which Sir John made to it were of 
unvarnished and unpainted deal of the simplest kind. 

It was the old general’s intention at one time to enlarge 
his house. He had no definite plan, however, and gave 
his workmen instructions by word of mouth, illustrating 
them by a rough sketch on the ground with his staff. A 
building was soon run up to a height of three storeys, and 
then, as the rough-and-ready architect knew not how to 
proceed further, it was left unfinished, without staircases, 
windows, or doors. 

A good story is told of some inquisitive persons who by 
means of a rude ladder climbed to the top of this building, 
expecting to obtain from it an extensive view. Nothing, 
however, was to be seen on account of the trees, and so, 
disappointed, they prepared to descend, when, with some 
consternation, they discovered that there was no apparent 
egress. For a long time they examined the floors and the 
walls in vain. It almost seemed as if Sir John had got 
them all prisoners by some ingenious contrivance invented 
for the discomfiture of the curious. At length they found 
by the aid of a match a closely-fitting trap-door, which 
had fallen down without anyone observing it after the 
last man had scrambled up the ladder. 

Sir John was particularly fond of animals and birds. 
Any rats or mice caught in the house or stables were 
carried, by his orders, a mile or two away, and then set at 
liberty. Moles he allowed to burrow unmolested in his 
land, and jays and jackdaws to build in his chimneys. If 
one anecdote which is told about him be correct, his 
regard for his feathered friends was carried beyond the 
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verge of eccentricity. Some jackdaws, so the story runs, 
having taken up their quarters about the house, in course 
of time every chimney was choked up with their nests and 
the various odds and ends which they pilfer and hide, the 
result being that master and servants were smoked out. 
The butler, housekeeper, and gardener begged to have 
the obstruction removed, so that the rooms might be made 
habitable, but the old man was inexorable. Sooner than 
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resort to such a harsh measure he would leave the house. 
And 50, it is said, he actually did. He rented or leased 
another house in Keswick, sold part of his furniture, and 
removed the remainder, abandoning Waterend to the 
graceless jackdaws. 

Some account of the eventful life of Sir John George 
Woodford cannot fail to be of interest, 
and I am indebted to an excellent 
little memoir of the kindly recluse, 
published in 1881 by Mr. J. Fisher 
Crosthwaite, of Keswick, for the parti- 
culars which follow. 

John George Woodford was born at 
Chartham Deanery, near Canterbury, 
on the 28th of February, 1785. His 
father, Colonel John Woodford, had 
served under General Wolfe, and, 
during the Gordon riots in 1780, had 
gained some notoriety by ordering 
soldiers, on his own responsibility, to 
fire upon the rioters when they attacked 
and set fire to Lord Mansfield’s house. 
His mother was the eldest daughter 
of Cosmo George Duke of Gordon, and 
sister of Lord George Gordon, the 





leader of the great riots. She had been previously married 
to John, ninth Earl of Westmoreland, and was the 
mother of Lady Susan Drummond, Lady Elizabeth 
Lowther (wife of Sir John Lowther, Bart., of Swilling- 
ton), and Lady Mary Fluyder, of Ayston, in the county 
of Rutland. 

Young Woodford was educated at Harrow, where he 
was contemporary with Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and William, second Earl of Lonsdale, He 
afterwards went to Brunswick to receive a military 
education. There he was appointed by the Duke of 
Gloucester an ensign in the lst Regiment of Guards. On 
his return to England at the age of sixteen, he attracted 
the notice and esteem of the last Duke of Queensberry, 
**Old Q” as he was called, who took him to Windsor and 
presented him to George III., afterwards showing his 
regard for the young soldier by leaving him a legacy of 
£10,000. 

Our hero joined his regiment in 1801. Young Woodford 
was first engaged in active service at the siege of Copen- 
hagen in 1807. On the 13th October, 1808, he arrived at 
Corunna with the expedition under Sir David Baird. 
These reinforcements effected a junction with Sir John 
Moore at Majorca. The whole British force amounted to 
only 23,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, and was so over- 
whelmingly outnumbered that it would have been folly to 
have risked an engagement. On December 24th, 1808, 
began the memorable retreat by the passage of the river 
Aslar. After traversing a distance of 250 miles over a 
mountainous district, which was covered with snow, 
suffering much from exposure to the cold and from in- 
sufficiency of food, and continually being harassed by the 
enemy, the troops arrived at Corunna on January llth, 
1809. Unfortunately the transports, which were to con- 
vey them from their perilous position, had not arrived, 
and they were unable to embark for some days. In the 
meantime the French had come up, and were preparing 
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to attack them. Captain Woodford, as aide-de-camp of 
Sir John Moore, was in constant attendance upon the ill- 
fated general at this time. Entering a cottage together, 
Sir John lay down to rest, and Woodford kept a look out 
through a lattice. The former had just fallen asleep when 
Woodford saw the enemy in motion, and aroused his 
chief, who flew to the field, and was in the act of calling 
up the guards when a cannon ball struck his left 
shoulder and inflicted a terrible wound. Woodford 
assisted to remove the dying her2, and remained with 
him till the last. Later in the day he had his horse shot 
under him, and at dusk was wounded in the instep of the 
right foot by a musket ball—the last, as he affirmed, that 
was fired that day. The doctors were all too busy to 
attend upon him for some time. Ultimately a stranger 
came up, removed with his finger the pieces of splintered 
bone, bound up the wound, and left him, saying, ‘‘ Now 
you will not lose your foot.” He was in the twenty-fourth 
year of his age when he received this wound, and suffered 
pains from it at times over a period of seventy years. 

Woodford returned to England until his foot was 
healed in some measure, and then joined the Duke of 
Wellington’s army after it had crossed the Ebro, He 
was present at the battle of Nivelle (Nov. 10th, 1813), of 
Nive (Dec. 10th, 1813), of Orthes (Feb. 27, 1814), and of 
Toulouse (April 10th, 1814). In this last-named battle, 
the sixth division, to which he was attached, under Sir 
Henry Clinton, distinguished itself. At the close of the 
war he returned to England, arriving there about the 
end of September, 1814. 

During the memorable June of the following year we 
find Woodford serving as assistant quarter-master general 
in the 4th division of the army assembied in the Nether- 
lands under Lieutenant-General Sir William Colville. 
Prince Frederick of Orange was stationed at Hal with 
18,000 raen, and awaited Wellington’s orders. Colville 
therefore sent Woodford from Hal to Waterloo for the 
Duke’s instructions. Threading his way through the 
forest of Soignes during the night of the 17th of June, he 
arrived early in the morning of the 18th. The Duke told 
him that a battle was imminent, and said it was too 
late for the division at Hal to move up, but added, ‘‘ New 
that you are here, keep with me.” Thus it was that 
Woodford served on the Duke’s personal staff at Waterloo. 
The first officer he met on the field was Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who said, ‘“‘ You are just in time to see a 
glorious fight.” His brother, Colonel Alexander Wood- 
ford, held the house of Hougoumont throughout the day, 
though the copse around it was captured by the French. 
When at last the great struggle was decided in favour of 
the British arms, Woodford, who had been actively 
engaged in the battle, and had been more than 20 honrs 
in the saddle, galloped off with the welcome news to Hal, 
arriving there early in the morning. 

On his return to England, he took a house near London 
in May, 1819. In 1821 he was entrusted with the com- 


mand of the 3rd Battalion of Grenadier Guards at Dublin, 
and finally he was posted to it as Colonel, Nov. 23rd, 
1823. In 1825 he seems to have visited Naples and 
Florence. During the next few years, much of his atten- 
tion was given to reforming the system of military 
punishment and to ameliorating the condition of the 
soldier. He had the command of all the household 
troops, and was cunsequently often at Knightsbridge and 
Windsor. Here he gained the favour of William IV., 
who invited him to dinner, and presented him with the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Knighthood. 

In 1834 the widow of Lord William Gordon gave to 
Colonel Woodford the beautiful Derwent Bay estate, 
comprising the whole western side of Derwentwater, some 
of the smaller islets, and Swinside mountain, which had 
been bought by her husband and planted with oak, 
spruce, silver fir, Weymouth pine, beeches, and other 
trees. Without having seen the property, he entered into 
negotiations with Mr. John Marshall to sell it, but that 
gentleman died before the arrangements were completed. 
When Sir John did visit this estate, he was so much 
struck with its beauty that he made up his mind not to 
part with it at any price. 

The veteran asked for the command of the Northern 
District, the headquarters of which were at Chester, but 
he was refused, probably because his persistent advocacy 
of military reforms was not approved by the authorities. 
He decided now to take a step he had already contem- 
plated, viz., to sell his commission as Colonel of the 
Grenadier Guards. The Government gave him £4,500 
for it, which was just half its market value. He expressed 
his willingness to take a command whenever his services 
might be required. An offer of one was made to him in 
1840; but, as his destination could not then be com- 
municated to him, he declined to accept it on these 
conditions. When he found that it was the command of 
the China expedition, which was of all others what he 
would have most liked, his mortification was extreme. 

Sir John Woodford now finally left the army, and 
resided on his Cumberland estate, spending the remainder 
of his long life—a period of over forty years—in the 
pursuit of his favourite studies, and in the enjoyment of 
the beautiful scenery of the Lake District. During these 
years of retirement, he was in constant communication 
with the War Office on matters relating to the army, and 
he also kept up a large correspondence with his friends— 
one of them being Lamartine, whose wife was a connexion 
of the Woodford family. 

His brother, Sir Alexander Woodford, died in 1870, 
full of honours, at the age of 88, after a period of 76 years 
of distinguished service. Sir Alexander had fought 
under Wellington in several of the battles of the Penin- 
sula, and had been present at Quatre Bras and Waterloo. 
He was the President of the Crimean Inquiry Com- 
mission, and in 1868 was appointed a Field Marshal, 

The brothers wrote to each other every day. Sv 
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regular was the correspondence that on one occasion, 
when Sir Alexander’s letter did not come, Sir John feared 
he was ill, and, without waiting for another post, set off 
to London to see him. 

Sir John survived his brother nine years, dying on the 
22nd of March, 1879, at the great age of 94 years. 

Our portrait is taken from a photograph of the old 
general taken when he was 90 years of age, while the 
sketch of the veteran’s house is copied from an engraving 
in Mr. Crosthwaite’s memoir. Wma. W. Tomirnson. 








Aerial Armies. 





=) PECTRAL warriors seen in the air may be 
said to torm some of the strangest pheno- 
mena that have from time to time produced 
in men’s minds mingled feelings of awe and 
alarm, and the accounts of these wonderful visions have 
been so circumstantially recorded that it is difficult to 
dispose of the appearances on any ground of deception or 





illusion. 

Aerial armies are declared to have been observed in the 
county of Durham towards the end of the last century. 
Myriads of fighting men, it is said, were seen in the sky, 
night after night, all through the county before the 
French Revolution. Indeed, some people, according to 
Canon Humble, averred that they had distinctly heard 
the cries of the combatants and the groans of the 
wounded ! 

But the Lake District was apparently much more fre- 
quented. Souter Fell, a spur of Saddleback, was the 
place at which these strange spectres are recorded to have 
made periodical appearances. It was on this fell that the 
astonishing phenomena of the years 1735, 1737, and 1745 
appeared. There lived at Blakehills, in Grisdale, on 
the east side of Souter Fell, a farmer of the name of 
William Lancaster. One of his hinds, Daniel Strickett, 
afterwards an auctioneer, came home on Midsummer Eve, 
1735, with an incredible account of the appearance of 
spectres. He said that when alone on the hills, after sun- 
set and when the twilight was deepening, he was terrified 
at beholding on the top of Souter Fell an army of spirits 
marching silently towards the west side. Though scarcely 
a mile distant from the fell, he could hear no noise 
or sound of marching whatsoever. The strangers had 
continued to stream over the top of the mountain till 
darkness set in, when Strickett, in a state of great terror 
and alarm, ran home as fast as his legs would carry him. 
The neighbours concluded that he had been drinking, but 
two years later he was no longer laughed at for his 
story. 

On Midsummer Eve, 1737, between the hours of eight 
and nine, Mr. Lancaster himself observed, as he thought, 
several gentlemen on horseback returning from hunting. 





Ten minutes later, looking towards Souter Fell, he ob- 
served, to his consternation, a large body of cavalry 
debouching from an eminence at the north end, and pro. 
ceeding through a notch in the ridge. His cries at once 
brought the members of his family to the spot, and 
they all saw the same spectacle. The spectre dragoons 
cantered along the top, and disappeared in the gloom 
of the valieys. They were evidently an advanced 
guard, for they were followed after a time by compact 
companies of foot soldiers marching from the same 
eminence, and vanishing in the distunce. These batta- 
lions comprised a vast army of spectres, marching gene- 
rally five deep in admirable order. The onlookers fre. 
quently saw, as they imagined, officers encouraging the 
other spectres, with vehement gestures, to quicken their 
movements. As it grew darker, the spectre soldiers had 
the appearance of people returning from market, rather 
than an army on the line of march. 

Regularly every Midsummer Eve, the Lancasters kept 
a strict look-out for the ghostly warriors of Souter Fell, 
but these ceased their perambulations, or rather were not 
observed. However, on the Midsummer Eve preceding 
the Rebellion, when the sky was yet red and the tops of 
the surrounding mountains were fast disappearing in the 
darkness, the dwellers at Blakehills once more observed 
the spectre horsemen patrolling the fell. The Lancasters, 
hastening to Wilton Hill and Souter Fell side, gathered 
together some two dozen persons. This little company 
witnessed the same march of spectres as that of 1737. 
From their account, it was not conducted with the 
usual regularity, but had the appearance of an army in 
retreat. Interspersed amongst the soldiery were what 
seemed to be powder-tumbrils and baggage waggons. 
The spirits continued their march into the western valleys 
till the increasing darkness hid them from view. 

In the year 1745 the air was full of wars and rumours 
of wars, and some of the spectators at Blakehills were 
convinced that they had seen a real army on its way to 
Scotland. Accordingly next morning they climbed the 
mountain in the expectation of finding horse shoes, cast 
in the progress of so numerous an army. Not only did 
they find none of these, but they saw not the vestige 
or print of a foot. Mr. Lancaster said that he never con- 
cluded they were real beings, because of the impractica- 
bility of a march over the precipices. The spectators of 
this extraordinary appearance of spirits, however, swore 
that their affirmation was true, and appended their names 
to a document to that effect. Their accounts of the 
spectral march varied in details, but agreed in all sub- 
stantial particulars. 

“These extraordinary sights.” says Sir David Brewster 
in his ‘Letters on Natural Magic,” “‘ were received not 
only with distrust, but with absolute incredulity. They 
were not even honoured with a place in the records of 
natural phenomena, and the philosophers of the day were 
neither in possession of analogous facts, nor were they 
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acquainted with those principles of atmospherical refrac- 
tion upon which they depend.” 

Besides the County of Durham and the Lake District, 
the Firth of Forth was at one time remarkable as a place 
invaded by aerial spectres. The Scottish papers recorded, 
a few years ago, some instances of mirages in the Firth of 
Forth, exactly like the freaks of the Fata Morgana in the 
Straits of Messina. On three distinct occasions the 
Bass Rock is said to have assumed, to the eyes of the 
crowds upon the sands of Dunbar, the form of a giant 
sugar-loaf crowned by battlements, while the Island of 
May seemed broken into several portions, which ap- 
peared to be perforated by caverns, where none, in fact, 
exist, 

Such are a few of the atmospheric wonders that are 
alleged to have been observed in the North Country. 








A Quaker Ateutenant, 





R. JOSEPH FOSTER’S ‘Pedigree of the 
Forsters of Cold Hesledon, Durham,” pub- 
lished by William Henry Hills at Sunderland 

in 1862, contains an interesting memoir of a rather re- 
markable person connected with the North of England— 
one Robert Foster. The memoir, which was written 
by Robert Foster’s son, Myles Birket Foster, in 1860, runs 
as follows :— 


Robert Foster, son of Dodshon and Elizabeth Foster, 
was sent at an | age to John Jenkins’s school, at 
Yealand Conyers, where he remained for several years ; 
he completed his education at the Free Grammar chool 
at Sedbergh. 

When he was about eighteen years old, he went to sea, 
and after making three ee to the West Indies with 
Captain Roper, in the Marquis of Rockingham, he was 
appointed storekeeper in Antigua by his grandfather and 
great-uncle, Myles and James Birkett, who were then 
West India mercbants. 

About the end of May, 1776, he entered on board the 
brig Endeavour, Lieut. Francis Tinsley commander, 
carrying four guns, which was fitted out in rey = 
to cruise against the American privateers. On the 20th 
June, 1778, he left the Endeavour at Spithead, and went 
on board the Defiance, 64 guns, Samuel Cranston Goodall, 
Esq., commander. On the 8th of July, he entered as 
master’s mate on board the Jupiter, guns, Francis 
Reynolds, commander. 





rom an entry in his log-book, we learn that, on the 
2lst October, 1778, the Jupiter had a severe engagement 
with the Triton, 64 guns. Mr. Roberts, the master, and 
eight men were wounded. Mr. Roberts died the following 
day, and Robert Foster succeeded him. 

nm 2lst — 1779, his only brother Myles died at 
Ulverston. In September, he obtained leave to visit his 
friends in Lancaster, which visit brought forth the 
following letter, supposed to have been written by the 
Vicar of Lancaster :— 

‘Last Sunday, the Quakers at their meeting-house 
were thrown into a state of great surprise by the appear- 
ance of a young man in the uniform of a lieutenant of a 
man-of-war. This young man’s father and grandfather 
are Quakers, and, being the principal merchants of the 
place, bred him to the sea, and afterwards appointed him 
their storekeeper in the West Indies, where he was when 
the American dispute began ; and being moved by the 
spirit (not the De one of the Quaker, but the true 
spirit of an Englishman), he made up his accounts, 





game his store, collected together a few sailors from the 
ncaster ships, laid aside the Quaker, mounted a 
cockade, and joined a Lieut Tinsley, then fitting out a 
small armed vessel against the Americans, in which he 
had several ‘severe actions ; and coming over in her to 
Portsmouth, got himself recommended to Captain Rey- 
nolds as an otficer likely to show him some business ; was 
with him in the Jupiter of 50 guns, when they went close 
alongside the Triton, a French 64, at the very time she 
saw her consort going off; and in the heat of that 
close and desperate action, on the master being killed, 
Captain Reynolds immediately sent for Foster from his 
uarters, and appointed him master; and managing the 
ship for the remainder of the action, as well as acquitting 
himself afterwards to the satisfaction of the captain, 
upon a -vacancy happening lately at Lisbon, where 
Captain Reynolds had the command, from the just and 
honest pee of rewarding merit, Captain Reynolds 
deprived himself of a useful officer by appointing Foster 
lieutenant of the Pelican. Foster got leave on the 
Pelican coming to England to visit his friends at Lan- 
caster for a few days, where he has withstood all the 
remonstrances and solicitation to quit the service, and has 
gone back to his ship, I hope he will earn preferment, 
and be a credit to the place; as well as an example to 
some others of that society to break through the prin- 
ciple established by them, ‘to enjoy all the advantages of 
peace, but to leave it to others to fight their battles.’ ” 

On his return to Portsmouth, the Pelican had probably 
gone to sea without him, as it appears from his log-book 
that he went on board the Hornet, sloop-of-war, 14 guns. 

He remained in the navy a very short time after his 
visit to Lancaster. His friends, who had been greatly dis- 
tressed by his desertion from those peaceable principles in 
which he had been carefully educated, no doubt laboured 
earnestly while he was with them to induce him to leave 
the service ; and their labours, seconded by his own con- 
victions, seem to have wrought a wonderful change in this 
young officer. He became a man of , and in after life 
avoided conversation about his naval career, and certainly 
never gloried in his former exploits. 

Soon after he left the navy, his maternal grandfather, 
wanting a manager for his estate near Sedbergh, in 
Yorkshire, which Robert Foster afterwards inherited, he 
went to reside at Hebblethwaite Hall, and settled down 
as an agriculturist. He erected a mill on the estate for 
the better employment of the poor; established a school 
for their education; and became a s3ort of father, 
physician, lawyer, and judge among his dependents and 
country neighbours. 

He continued an active, useful, and benevolent life at 
Hebblethwaite, in the enjoyment of domestic ge 
and of social intercourse with the worthies around, who 
were attracted by his genial disposition to his hospitable 
dwelling, till the autumn of 1812, when he removed to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, to be near his children, who had 
most of them removed to that locality. Here he main- 
tained the same character of active usefulness and 
benevolence as long as his health permitted. 

In 1824 he had a slight attack of paralysis, after which 
his bodily powers gradually gave way. 


The following is an extract from ao letter of Robert 
Southey to Richard Duppa, dated February 23rd, 1806 :— 


Oh! Wordsworth sent me a man the other day who 
was worth seeing; he looked like a first assassin in 
**Macbeth ” as to his costume—but he was a rare man. 
He had been a lieutenant in the navy; was scholar 
enough to guote Virgil aptly ; he turned Quaker, or semi- 
Quaker, and was now a dealer in wool somewhere about 
twenty miles off. He had seen much and thought much ; 
his head was well stored, and his heart in the right place. 
It is tive or six and twenty years since he was at Lisbon, 
and he gave me as vivid a description of the Belem 
Convent as if the impression on his memory was not 
a day old. Edridge’s acquaintance, Thomas Wilkinson, 
came with him. The had been visiting an old man of a 
hundred in the vale of Lorton, and it was a fine thing to 
hear this Robert Foster describe him. 


The writer of the memoir printed in Joseph Foster's 
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** Pedigree” was born at Hebblethwaite Hall in 1785, 
was married to Ann King, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
died in 1861, at the age of 76. Six of his seven children 
were born at North Shields. Among these was the cele- 
brated artist who bears the same name as himself—Myles 
Birket Foster, who was born at North Shields on 
February 4, 1824, and who married at Earsdon in 1850 a 
daughter of Robert and Mary Spence. When Birket 
Foster was five years of age, his father removed to 
London, and it was in the metropolis or the vicinity that 
the youth developed his talent for drawing. Originally 
apprenticed to a wood engraver, he soon relinquished that 
craft to become an illustrator of books, Here his success 
was immediate; and orders flowed in of a most lucrative 
character, even during his teens. Devoting himself after- 
wards to water-colour painting, he soon attained the 
great and distinguished position he still occupies in the 
world of art. 


Siv Walter Scott tw the 
Porth. 





URIOUS readers may learn from Sir Walter 

Scott’s journal how the great poet and 

novelist comported himself amongst his 

= fellow-men, how he was received by the 

people whose houses he visited, and what were the main 

incidents of those visits. Therein, too, we have interesting 

descriptions of the scenery through which he passed, and 

character delineations of the more prominent people with 
whom he came in contact. 

Intensely interesting as Scott’s journal is throughout, 
that part of it which deals with his visit to Northumberland 
and Durham has necessarily a special attraction for 
North-Country readers. Altogether ‘‘the soundest piece 
of British manhood that was put together in the eighteenth 
century of time,” to borrow Carlyle’s estimate of Scott, 
spent fivedays inthe North. It was on Tuesday the 
2nd of Ocober, 1827, that he arrived at Ravensworth 
Castle, which is situated near to Gateshead. He had been 
invited by Lord Ravensworth to meet the Duke of 
Wellington, who was at that time the hero of the hour. 
When the author of ** Waverley” reached the castle, it was 
late in the evening. The family had just retired, but 
Lord Ravensworth and Mr. Liddle, to quote from Sir 
Walter's journal, “came down and really received him as 
kind as possible.” 

Next morning Lord Ravensworth and his guest set out 
for Durham, in order to take part in the interesting 
ceremony connected with the Duke of Wellington’s visit 
to that city. 

We will let Scott tell what took place at Durham in his 
own inimitable and graphic style. 


Oct. 3, 1827.—Rose about eight or later. My morals 
begin to be corrupted by travelling and fine company. 


Went to Durham with Lord Ravensworth betwixt one 
and two. Found the gentlemen of ham town and 
county assembled to receive the Duke of Wellington. I 
saw several old friends, and with difficulty suited nameg 
to faces, and faces to names. There was Headlam, Dr, 
Gilly and his wife, and a world of acquaintance besides— 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, too, with Lord Londonderry, [ 
asked him to come on with me, but he could not, He 
is, from habit of coaxing his subjects I suppose, a little 
too fair-spoken, otherwise very pleasant. The Duke 
arrived very late. There were bells and cannon and 
drums, trumpets and banners, besides a fine troop of 
yeomanry. The address was well expressed, and as well 
answered by the duke. The enthusiasm of the ladies and 
ned was great—the common people were lukewarm. 

he duke has lost popularity in accepting political power, 
He will be more useful to his country it may be than ever, 
but will scarce be so gracious in the people’s eyes ; and he 
will not care a curse for what outward show he has lost. 
But I must not talk of curses, for we are going to take 
our dinner with the Bishop of Durham (Van Milidert), a 
man of amiable and courteous manners, who becomes his 
station well, but has traces of bad health on his counten- 
ance, 

We dined, about one hundred and forty or fifty men, 
a distinguished meng of rank and property. . Marshal 
Beresford, and Sir John, amongst others, Marquis of 
Lothian, Lord Duncombe, Marquis Londonderry, and I 
know not who besides :— 

Lords and dukes and noble princes, 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 

We dined in the rude old baronial hall, impressive from 
its antiquity, and fortunately free from the plaster of 
former improvement, as I trust it will, from the ginger- 
bread taste of modern Gothicisers. The bright moon 
streaming in through the old Gothic windows made a light 
which contrasted strangely with the artificial lights with- 
in; spears, banners and armour were intermixed with the 

ictures of old, and the whole had a singular mixture of 

aronial pomp with the graver and more chastened 
dignity of prelacy. The conduct of our reverend enter- 
tainer suited the character remarkably well. Amid the 
welcome of a Count Palatine he did not for an instant 
forget the gravity of the church dignitary. All his toasts 
were gracefully given, and his little speeches well made, 
and the more affecting that the failing voice sometimes 
reminded us that our aged host laboured under the in- 
firmities of advanced life. To me personally the bishop 
was very civil, and paid me his public compliments by 
proposing my health in the most gratifying manner. 

The Bishop’s lady received a sort of drawing room 
after we rose from table, at which a great many ladies 
attended. I ougnt not to forget that the singers of the 
choir attended at dinner, and sang the anthem, Won nobis 
Domine, as they said who understood them, very well; 
and, as I think, who did not understand the music, with 
an unusual degree of spirit and interest. It is odd how 
this can be distinguished from the notes of fellows who 
use their throats with as little feeling of the notes they 
utter as if they were composed of the same metal as their 
bugle-horns. 

fter the drawing room we went to the assembly rooms, 
which were crowded with company. I saw some very 
pretty girls dancing merrily that old-fashioned thing called 
a country dance, which Old England has now thrown 
aside, as she would do her creed if there were some foreign 
frippery offered instead. We got away after midnight, a 
large party, and reached Ravensworth Castle about half- 
one. Soda water and to bed by two. 


The next day (Thursday, October 4) found Scott, in 
company with the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ravens- 
worth, at Sunderland, where his grace received addresses 
and was entertained in much the same manner as on the pre- 
vious day at Durham. It was estimated that from fifteen 
to twenty thousand persons turned out on this occasion 
to cheer the Duke as he passed along the streets, followed 
by a lengthy procession. At the dinner held at night 
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in the newsroom of the Exchange, the Marquis of London- 
derry occupied the chair, Earl Bathurst, the Marquis of 
Douro, Lord Beresford, &c., being seated on his right, 
while the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ravensworth, Sir 
Walter Scott, Dr. Wellesley, and the Hon. H. T. Liddell 
were placed on his left. Among the toasts submitted to 
the assembly was the health of Sir Walter Scott, proposed 
by the chairman, who paid a warm tribute tothe novelist’s 
genius. Sir Walter, on rising to reply, was received with 
such deafening cheers as to render the remarks he made 
jnaudible to the reporters. The following is Scott’s 
account of the day’s proceedings :— 


October 4.—Slept till nigh 10, fatigued by our toils of 
rday, and the unwonted late hours, Still too early 
a this Castle of Indolence, for I found few of the last 
night’s y yet appearing. Ihad an opportunity of 
some talk with the Duke. Our party went lor | to 
Sunderland, where the Duke was brilliantly received by 
an immense population, chiefly of seamen. The difficulty 
of getting in the rooms was dreadful, for we chanced to 
march in the rear of an immense Gibraltar gun, etc., all 
composed of glass, which is here manufactured in at 
quantities. The disturbance created by this thing, which, 
by the way, [never saw atterwards, occasioned an ebbing 
and flowing of the crowd, which nearly took me off my 
I have seen the day when I d have minded it 
little. The entertainment was handsome; about two 
hundred dined, and er most hearty in the cause 
which had convened them—some, indeed, so much so, 
that finding themselves so far on the way to perfect 
happiness, theye’en . . . Afterthedinner party broke 
up, there was a ball, numerously attended, where there 
was a prodigious a discovered for shaking hands. 
The Duke had enough of it, and I came in for my share ; 
for, though as jackal to the lion, I got some part in what- 
ever was going. We got home about half-past 2 in the 
morning, sufficiently tired. The Duke went to Seaham, 
a house of Lord Londonderry’s. After all, this Sunderland 
trip might have been spared. 

The account of how Sir Walter spent his third day in 
the North, as narrated in his diary, introduces us to an 
important trait in his character—love of domestic enjoy- 
ment and comfort. In addition to the racy account of 
the manner in which he utilised the evening at Ravens- 
worth Castle, there is also in this entry a sample of his 
descriptive powers. The castle and woods surrounding it 
attracted the eye of the novelist, the castle being at the 
time but half built, ‘‘elections having come between.” 
This phrase is interpreted in a footnote by the editor 
of the journal as follows :—‘*The present generation 
are apt to forget the enormous sums spent in Parlia- 
mentary elections, ¢.g., Mme. de Lieven tells Earl Grey 
(Cor. ii. p. 215) that Lord Ravensaworth’s neighbour, the 
Duke of Northumberland, will subscribe £100,000 to- 
wards the election of 1831.” 

Oct. 5.—A quiet day at Ravensworth Castle, gigglin 
and making | le among the kind and oak tlistel 
young people. vensworth Castle is chiefly modern, 
excepting always two towers of great antiquity. Lord 
Ravensworth man his woods admirably well, and 
with good taste. is castle is but half built. Elections 
have come between, In the evening, plenty of fine music, 
with heart as well as voice and instrument. Much ot the 
music was the spontaneous effusions of Mrs. Arkwright, 
who had set “‘Hohenlinden” and other pieces of poetry. 


Her music was of a highly gifted character. She was the 
daughter of Stephen Kemble. The genius she must have 








inherited from her mother, who was a capital actress. 

The Miss Liddells and Mrs. Barrington sang ‘The 

—— are coming” in a tone that might have waked 
e 4 


The next day Sir Walter Scott visited Alnwick Castle. 
Here, too, he was heartily received by his host—Hugh, 
the third Duke of Northumberland. As in the case of 
Ravensworth Castle, the “fine old pile” at Alnwick 
came under his observant eye. The Bishop of Gloucester 
mentioned in the following entry was Dr. Bethell, who 
had at one time been tutor to the duke :— 

October 6.—Left Ravensworth this morning, and 
travelled as far as Wittingham with Marquis of Lothian. 
Arrived at Alnwick to dinner, where I was very kindly 
received. The duke is a handsome man, who will be 
corpulent if he does not continue to take hard exercise. 
The duchess very pretty and lively, but her liveliness is 
of that kind which shows at once it is connected with 
thorough principle, and it is not likely to be influenced 
by fashionable caprice. The habits of the family are 
early and regular ; I conceive they may be termed formal 
and old-fashioned by such visitors as claim to be the pink 
of the mode, The castle is a fine old pile, with various 
courts and towers, and the entrance is magnificent. It 
wants, however, the splendid feature of a keep. The 
inside fitting up is an attempt at Gothic, but the taste is 
meagre and , and done ever with too much gilding. 
It was done half a century when this kind of taste 
was ill-understood. I found here the Bishop of [Glou- 
cester], etc., etc. 

Sir Walter’s second day’s stay at Alnwick Castle 
was evidently well utilized. Beginning the day by 
attending church and listening to a sermon by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, the Duke takes Scott through Hulne Park. 
Scott tells us how it was laid out, how it should have been 
laid out, and how the Duke would have benefited had he 
caused certain other trees to be planted instead of those 
which met his eye. The visitor’s verdict on Hulne Park 
is not by any means flattering to its planter, who was no 
other than the celebrated Lancelot Brown, better known 
as “‘ Capability Brown”—a native of Northumberland and 
the most eminent landscape gardener of his day. 
Brown is described by Lord Orford as the “‘ restorer of the 
science of architecture,” the father of modern gardening, 
and the “‘inventor of an art that realises painting and 
improves nature.” There were, however, others besides 
Sir Walter Scott who did not appreciate the method of 
landscape gardening of which ‘‘the capability villain” 
was the father. Among such may be mentioned the poet 
Cowper, who, in the third book of the *‘Task,” satirises 
the eminent gardener and his supposed improvements. 
By way of a memento of his visit to Alnwick Castle, the 
duchess presents Scott with a book of her own drawings— 
a quarto volume containing thirty-nine etchings (privately 
printed in 1823), which is still preserved at Abbots- 
ford. The Archdeacon mentioned in the following entry 
was Archdeacon Singleton :— 


October 7.—This meeing weet to church and heard an 
excellent sermon from the Bishop of Gloucester; he has 
great diginity of manner, and his accent and delivery were 
forcible. Drove out with the duke in a phaeton, and saw 
of the park, which isa fine one, lying a long the Alne, 

ut it has n ill-planted. It was laid out by the cele- 
brated Brown, who substituted clumps of birch and 
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Scottish firs for the beautiful oaks —-~— which grow 
nowhere so freely asin Northumber To complete 
this, the late duke did not thin, so the wood is in poor 
state. All that the duke cut down is so much waste, 
for people will not buy it where coals are so cheap. Had 
they been oak-wood, the bark would have fetched its 
value; had they been wn oaks, the sea-port would 
have found a market. Had they been [larch], the country 
demands for ruder purposes would have been unanswerable. 
The duke does the best he can to retrieve his woods, but 
seems todespond more than a young man ought to do. 
It is refreshing to see a man in his situation give so much 
of his time and thoughts to the improvement of his estates, 
and the welfare of the people. The duke tells me his 
|e in Keeldar were all quite wild the first time his 
ather went up to shoot there. The women had no other 
dress than a bed-gown and petticoat. The men were 
savage and could hardly be brought to rise from the heath, 
either from sullenness or fear. They sung a wild tune, the 
burden of which was Ourina, Ourina, Ourina. The females 
sing, the men danced round, and at a certain part of the 
tune they drew their dirks, which they always wore. We 
came by the remains of the old Carmelite Monastery of 
Hulne, which is a “az fine object in the park. It was 
finished by De Vesci. The gateway of Alnwick Abbey, also 
a fine specimen, is standing about a mile distant. The 
trees are much finer on left side of the Alne, where they 
have been let alone by the capability-villain. Visited the 
enceinte of the Castle, and passed into the dungeon. There 
is also an armoury, but the arms are in indifferent order. 
One odd pedart-looking thing struck me.—Then to con- 
sult Grose. I had had the honour to sit in Hotspur’s seat, 
and to see the Bloody Gap, where the external wall must 
have been breached. The duchess g:ve me a book of 
— of the antiquities of Alnwick and Warkworth 
from her own drawin I had half a mind to stay and 
see Warkworth, but Anne is alone. We had prayers in 
the evening read by the archdeacon. 


The last date, October 8, brings us to the close of 
Scott’s sojourn in the North. Doubtless the intimation 
in his journal of a former visit to Percy’s Leap refers to 
his ballad-hunting days—a happy and joyous period in 
the novelist’s life which Lockhart’s has interestingly 
described. 

’ October 8.—Left Alnwick, where I have experienced a 
very kind reception, and took coach at Wittingham at 
eleven o’clock. I find there is a new road between 


Alnwick and Wooler, which will make the communica- 
tion much easier, and avoid Rimside Moor. Saw some 








—<—<——= 


fine young tations about Wittingham suffering from 
neglect, A ih not the case ender she duke’s own eye, 
He made two neat cottages at Percy Cross, to pre- 
serve the ancient monument of the fatal battle of 
ey oor, The stones}]marking the adjacent 
ed Percy’s Leap are thirty-three feet asunder, .% 
show the uncertainty of human testimony, I measured the 
distance (many years —_, it is true), and would have 
said, and almost sworn, that it was but eighteen feet, 
Dined at Wooler, and reached home about 7 o'clock, 
be 


having left Alnwick at half past 9. So it would 
to go there to dinner from Abbotsford, starting at 6 in 
the morning, or 7 would do very well. 








2a\S most North-Country people know, Oleadon 
Village is situated about a mile and a half west- 
fae <G' north-west from Whitburn, on the turnpike 
road leading from Sunderland to South Shields. The first 
object that meets the eye of the visitor as he enters the 
village by the road from Cleadon Lane—a station on the 
North-Eastern Railway between Newcastle and Sunder- 
land—is a quaint, picturesque residence on the right, 
partly secluded by trees, which has already figured 
in the Monthly Chronicle. This residence, known as 
Cleadon House, was at one time occupied by Mr. Dagnia, 
an Italian gentleman, who built it and laid out the gardens 
and grounds. In 1813, the house and estate came into the 
possession of Mr. Bryan Abbs, After the death of this | 
gentleman, his eldest son, the Rev. George Cooper Abbs 
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jor Abbes, as he preferred it) inhabited the dwelling. It 
is now the residence of Mr. H. C. Abbs. 

Leaving Cleadon House, we commence our walk 
through the village. As will be seen from our artist’s 
sketches, Cleadon does not materially differ from the 
ordinary country village. There are the usual low 
cottages with red-tiled roofs, then larger dwellings, many 
of which are made picturesque and bright by trim 
gardens. The sketch on page 592 is taken from the 
guide post placed in the middle of the village street 
indicating the roads to South Shields and Sunderland. 
The imposing structure on the left is part of a 
farmer’s residence known as Cleadon Towers. Although 
its architecture is suggestive of medieval times, it was 
only erected in the March of 1890. The small sketch at the 
head of the present article represents the Britannia Inn. 
This hostelry differs from most country inns in that its front 
and east walls are, in the blossoming time, covered with 
one mass of bloom. Indeed, were it not fer the signboard 
underneath the eaves, the passer-by would not be able to 
distinguish it from an ordinary residence. Besides the 
Britannia Inn, Cleadon possesses two more hostelries, 
named respectively the Ship Inn and the Cottage Tavern. 
The sketch on this page takes us to the lower end of 
Cleadon, where there are still to be seen two characteristics 
peculiar to old English villages. There is still a strip of 
village green left, and the duck pond, as will be seen from 
our drawing, is still intact. The building to the right of 
the pond is the village school, which bears on its gable the 
inscription ‘‘Cleadon School, 1830.” Beyond the pond 
can be seen the steeple of the parish church. 

History does not tell much of Cleadon, or Clivedon, as 
it was anciently called. The name most remembered by 
Oleadon’s old standards is that of the Rev. George 
Cooper Abbs, who was born in 1798, and died on March 
28, 1878. An interesting account of Mr. Abbs and his 





connection with Cleadon appears in the Monthly 
Chronicle for 1888. But, in addition to the bio- 
graphical sketch given therein, we elicited, on the 
occasion of our visit to the village, some interesting 
information respecting this learned and benevolent 
man. Besides being absorbed in other studies—so much 
so that it is recorded of him that he often forgot the day 
of the week—Mr. Abbs was a great lover of all living 
things. His interest in such an uninviting member of 
the natural history world as the common toad took 
an extraordinary form. Whenever any mason work 
had to be done about the estate, the rev. gentleman 
always took care to tell the masons to save the toads—to 
bring them, in fact, to the front of the house. Indeed, we 
were told by an old villager that, so great was Mr. Abbs’s 
solicitude for the preservation of toads, that he often 
carried them home in his pocket ! 

There are many interesting anecdotes to tell about this 
kind and good man. Here is one which, so far as we are 
aware, has not as yet been published :—On one occasion, 
Mr. Abbs was instructing his mason in regard to certain im- 
provements which he desired to effect on his estate. While 
talking together, Mr. Abbs and the mason observed a man, 
apparently a tramp, take off his boots and stockings at some 
distance from where they were standing, bury them in the 
ground, and then walk towards them. Now, the rev. 
gentleman was known to be very generous towards 
tramps, and the mason and he conjectured, from what 
they had witnessed, that this beggar intended, if possible, 
to practise imposition. They surmised rightly, for as 
soon asthe mendicant knew it was Mr. Abbs whom he 
had accosted, he at once requested to be supplied with a 
pair of boots and stockings. ‘* Yes,” replied Mr. Abbs, 
**come with me, and I'll see what I can do for you.” He 
then led the way to the place where the tramp had con- 
cealed his belongings, and compelled him to take them 
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out of the hole in which he had hidden them. Mr. Abbs 
then upbraided the beggar for endeavouring to impose 
upon him, and laughed heartily at the fellow’s discom- 
fiture. 


~ 


Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford. 





William Anthony Bails, 
A POLEMICAL SCHOOLMASTER. 

HE self-taught genius who bore the name of 
S| William Anthony Hails, and was known to 
our forefathers at the beginning of the cen- 
SSS} tury as one of the keenest controversialists 
in the North of England, was born in Newcastle on the 
24th of May, 1766. His father was a working shipwright 
a man of good sense and simple manners ; his mother was 
a woman of great natural ability, though of delicate con- 
stitution; his godfather was a clergyman—the Rev. 
Emanuel Potter, lecturer at St, Thomas’s Chapel, 
Bridge End, and afterwards Vicar of Tynemouth. A 
crippled arm and an obstinate internal disorder kept him 
at home at the time when other boys were re- 
ceiving their preliminary education, and it was not 
until he reached his eleventh year that he was 
able to attend school, Meanwhile, his mother taught 
him his letters, and his father gave him some 
instruction in writing and arithmetic, so that when 
the time arrived for him to begin school life he could 
read, write, and sum, though imperfectly. He was 
making satisfactory progress in repairing these defects of 
his childhood when his mother died (June, 1778), and he 
was taken to Howdon Dock, where bis father w2s em- 
ployed in the construction of the Syren frigate of twenty- 
four guns. A brief term of schooling at Wallsend ended 
his educational course, and in his sixteenth year he was 
bound apprentice to the Dock Company to learn his 

father’s trade of a shipwright. 

Three years, or the best part of it, at school had given 
young Hails a desire for knowledge, which he determined 
to gratify by self-culture. He had obtained there some 
smattering of geometry, algebra, trigonometry, &c., and 
now he went deeper into those subjects, adding the study 
of hydrography and nautical astronomy, with the object 
of following in manhood the life of a seaman. These 
recreations led him into natural history, and the pursuit 
of that branch of knowledge induced him to attempt 
drawings of the subjects illustrated in ornithology, 
entomology, and botany. Handling the adze and the 
auger was not favourable to delicacy of touch; absence 
of verbal instruction was not conducive to accuracy of 
detail and colouring; yet, considering the source from 


which they came, his drawings of plants, flowers, and 
birds, and especially of lepidopterous insects, were re. 
markable for boldness and tidelity. His father, who had 
been a schoolfellow and companion of Charles Hutton, 
the mathematician, encouraged him in his studies, and 
gave him such pecuniary aids to improvements as could 
be spared from the scanty family income. Before he had 
attained his nineteenth year he was considered a sort of 
local prodigy. 

About this time young Hails came under the influence 
of the Methodist revival. Under the guidance of the 
Wesleyan preachers he commenced a serious study of 
the Scriptures, and while so engaged it happened that 
a converted Jew was announced to preach in Newcastle, 
Young Hails walked up from Wallsend to the Groat 


Market Presbyterian Chapel to hear him. The preacher 
quoted Hebrew, and gave to a passage in the Psalms a 
translation differing from the authorised version. There- 
upon the Wallsend apprentice became fired with a 
passion to learn Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. He man- 
aged to acquire a knowledge of these three languages— 
knowledge which improved in after years, enabled him 
to exchange the drudgery of his occupation for lighter 
toil, and to become a man of mark in Newcastle. 

At the expiration of his apprenticeship, Mr. Hails re- 
moved from Howdon to South Shields, married, and 
settled down to work in the shipyarc., Marriage did not 
interfere with his studies ; on the contrary, the responsi- 
bilities which it entailed nerved him to higher endeavour. 
Having formed a resolution of obtaining a clerkship in 
some commercial house, he cultivated a clear and legible 
handwriting, and made himself acquainted with approved 
systems of bookkeeping. But, although his undoubted 
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genius brought him friends and admirers, it did not 
enable him to realise his wishes. It was not until the 
summer of 1798 that he saw his way to utilise the know- 
ledge he had acquired as a means of earning his daily 
bread. The post of writing-master in a Newcastle board- 
ing school became vacant ; through the influence of the 
French teacher in the establishment—one of the numerous 
exiles who found shelter in this country from the fury of 
the Revolution—he obtained it, and, returning to his 
native town, began life anew as a schoolmaster. In due 
time the opportunity of opening a school of his own came 
to him. A schoolroom, which had been erected by his 
father’s friend, Dr. Charles Hutton, wanted a tenant. 
Mr. Hails took it, his friends gave him a fair start, and 
thence‘orward, for many years, Hails’s School, No. 11, 
Westgate Street, held its place among the educational 
establishments of Newcastle. 

Being thus comfortably launched upon an-entirely new 
career, he turned his thoughts to authorship. He began 
to contribute to periodival literature, and in 1806 printed 
a volume of poetry with the title of 

Nuge Poetice. Consisting of a Serio-Comic Poem on 
the Pursuits of Mankind: With several small Original 
Pieces on Various Subjects. By W. A. Hails, Writing- 
Master, and Teacher of various Branches of the Mathe- 
matics, ‘*Ex urbe Nazaretha t aliquid boni esse? 
Dicit ei Philippus, veni et vide—John. Gateshead : 
Printed and Sold by J. Marshall: Sold also by the Book- 
sellers in Newcastle and its hinge f and by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, and Orme, London. Price Three Shillings. 
(88 pages 8vo.) 

Later in the same year he issued ‘‘An Inquiry Concern- 
ing the Invention of the Life Boat,” in which, as an eye- 
witness of the famous experiments at South Shields with 
the competing models of Greathead and Wouldhave, he 
enthusiastically advocated the claims of Wouldhave. 
(See Monthly Chronicle i., 306.) The following year he 
published a rhapsodical pamphlet of 24 pages entitled 
“A Voice from the Ocean: The ruins of Tyre to the In- 
habitants of Great Britain,” and in 1809 a tract with a 
title in Hebrew, forming No. 6 of the series issued by the 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
His knowledge of Hebrew and cognate Oriental languages 
brought him under the notice of the Rev. Abraham John 
Valpy, editor of the ‘‘ Delphin Latin Classics,” and con- 
ductor of ‘* Valpy’s Classical Journal.” Through the 
influence of this accomplished scholar he was induced to 
contribute to the “‘Journal” a number of letters on 
Biblical criticism. The learning which Mr. Hails dis- 
played in these contributions, the tenacity with which he 
maintained his views, and the dogmatic style in which 
he expressed himself, excited surprise in the world of 
letters. It seemed incredible that so much erudition and 
self-confidence could emanate from a man who had missed 
even the ordinary schooling of an artizan, who had 
worked the greater part of his life as a journeyman ship- 
wright, had received little or no private tuition, and had 
never been more than a few miles away from his native 
river, 





Having flushed his pen in religious controversy, Mr. 
Hails entered the field against all sorts of combatants. If 
anybody ventured to question the accuracy of the ac- 
cepted translation of the Scriptures, suggested preferable 
readings of obscure passages therein, or expounded 
heterodox views of Evangelical doctrine, he was ready 
with volleys of Hebrew and Greek to defend the autho- 
rised version and maintain the rigid accuracy of his own 
orthodoxy. In 1813 he commenced an attack upon the 
Unitarians, to which body, under the ministry of the 
Rev. William Turner, most of the leaders of thought and 
action in Newcastle belonged. He opened fire with a 
pamphlet of 84 pages, bearing the title of 


The Pre-existence and Deity of the Messiah Defended 
on the Indubitable Evidence of the Prophets and 
Apostles, in answer to a Socinian Pamphlet entitled ‘‘A 
Short Statement of the Scripture Doctrine of the Gel 
¥ a &c.”” Newcastle: J. Marshall, Old Files 

arket. 


The ‘“‘Socinian Pamphlet” had been written by a Uni- 
tarian mimister named Campbell, who, venturing to 
defend his position against Mr. Hails’s strictures, was 
answered in a still larger tractate, extending to 130 pages, 
entitled 


Socinianism Unscriptural: Being an Examination of 
Mr. Campbell’s attempt to explode the Scripture Doctrine 
of Human Depravity, the Atonement, &. By W. A. 
Hails, Newcastle: J. Marshall. 1813. 


Into a notable local dispute in 1817 between two Anti- 
nomian preachers (the Rev. Mr. Briggs and the Rev. Mr. 
Jamieson), a sarcastic writer, using the nom de plume of 
“*Timothy Search-Truth,” obtruded himself. As this 
gentleman enunciated advanced, not to say heterodox, 
views upon the burning question of everlasting punish- 
ment, Mr. Hails set to work to reply to him, Thirty-six 
pages of trenchant criticism were levelled at Timothy, 
with a title page headed— 


The Scorner Reproved, or an Examination of Timothy 
Search-Truth’s Strictures on the Controversy between 
Mess. Brigns and Jamieson. By W. A. Hails. New- 
castle: J. Marshall. 1817. 


The following year Mr, Hails returned to his attack 
upon Unitarianism in the form of 


A Letter to the Rev. Wm. Turner, Occasioned by the 
Publication of Two Discourses Preached at the 6th 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Scottish Unitarian 
Christians at Glasgow. Newcastle: J. Marshall. 1818. 


Mr. Turner was busy at this time with his seventeenth 
yearly series of lectures at the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and as he took no notice of the ‘‘ Letter,” Mr. 
Hails fired a parting arrow from his ever-strung bow, 
quitting the field with 


The Claim of Christianity to the Respect of Mankind, 
or Unitarian Principles Investigated. Together with 
Remarks on Mr. Tyrrwhitt’s two Tracts, republished by 
the Unitarian Tract Society of Newcastle, in a Second 
Letter to the Rev. Wm. ner. Newcastle: J. Mar- 
shall, &c. 1819. 

In 1820 Mr. Hails wrote several letters to the Congrega- 
tional Magazine in defence of Dr. Kennicott’s translations 
of certain passages in the Old Testament, and later on he 


contributed similar articles to the Jewish Expositor and 
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other periodicals. His last and greatest effort was a 
volume of 400 pages in reply to Volney’s “Ruins of 
Empires.” Of this elaborate work Bishop Barrington is 
said to have written in terms of commendation, describ- 
ing the author as “the best Hebrew scholar in the North 
of England,” while a reviewer in the Newcastle Magazine 
remarked that it might with propriety have been entitled 
“*The Ruin of Volney’s Ruins,” for a more complete refu- 
tation of the French philosopher had never been offered 
to the public, 

Although tending towards Calvinism in his religious 
views, Mr. Hails associated himself throughout his life 
with the Methodist denomination. He was for many 
years a class-leader and local preacher in that body, and 
secretary of the ‘* Newcastle Benevolent Society for Visit- 
ing and Relieving the Sick and Distressed Poor”—an 
institution which, although undenominational in its char- 
acter, was chiefly supported by Methodist people. Those 
who knew him describe him as ‘‘ somewhat angular in his 
mental formation” and of a retiring and distant disposi- 
tion, with a “‘stiff air of independence in his manners 
which disqualified him for courting public favour, and 
permitted less able but more obsequious persons to over- 
top him in his profession.” He died on the 30th August, 
1845, at the age of 79 years. 


George Hall, B.B., 
BISHOP OF DROMORE. 

While the brothers Christopher and Robert Hall were 
running their ministerial course in the Baptist denomina- 
tion, two brothers, bearing the same patronymic, but 
baptized by the Christian names of William and George, 
were making their way as clergymen of the church of 
England. They were the sons of the Rev. Mark Hall, 
perpetual curate of Earsdon, their mother being a sister of 
Dr. John Brown, vicar of Newcastle. One of their 
sisters lived in after years with the vicar, and kept his 
house ; another married Mr. Smith of Whitchester, near 
Haltwhistle, whose daughter became the wife of Taylor 
Gibson, of Newcastle, druggist. 

William Hall, born in 1740, was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A., and in 
due time became a Fellow. At the age of twenty-three 
he obtained an appointment as sub-master of Morpeth 
Grammar School, under Humphrey Holden, M.A. The 
following year a vacancy occurred in the Royal Free 
Grammar School of Newcastle, an institution that was 
then at the height of its efficiency and popularity, 
governed by the great headmaster, Hugh Moises, and 
attended by a promising pupil, John Scott, the future 
Lord Chancellor. One of the under-ushers had resigned 
his office, and Mr, Hall, seeking for the berth as an 
advance upon his position at Morpeth, was appointed. 
Two years later, on the 15th December, 1766, a few 
months after John Scott had left for Oxford, he succeeded 


to the higher post of usher, and that position he occupied 
for fifteen years. During part of that time, he obtained 
local preferment. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the headmastership of Morpeth School in April, 1772, but 
in December following he was appointed sole afternoon 
lecturer at the Chapel of St. Thomas, Bridge End, New- 
castle, and, soon afterwards, preacher at St. Ann’s, In 
1781 he was elected headmaster of Haydon Bridge 
Grammar School, where he died, June 4, 1803. He is 
described as a man of great acuteness and learning, the 
friend and companion of his uncle, Vicar Brown, who 
bequeathed to him his books and manuscripts (see 
Monthly Chronicle, iii., 124), and author or editor of a 
pamphlet ‘‘On the Neglect of Public Worship, in a 
Letter to a Young Gentleman.” Newcastle : 1776. 
George Hall, brother of William, was educated by the 
Rev. Hugh Moises, at the old school in the Spital, but 


‘instead of proceeding to Cambridge, as his brother had 


done, he went over to Ireland and became an assistant in 
Dr. Darby’s school at Loughgall. After a time he 
entered himself as a student in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and having established, whilst an under graduate, con- 
siderable reputation as a scientific and classical scholar, 
he was unanimously elected a fellow. In 1800 he accepted 
a benefice in Tyrone, whence, six years later, he was 
called to assume the high office of Provost of Trinity, 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Before Mr. Hall went to Tyrone the rector of the 
parish in which his brother William had obtained his 
first situation as usher, the Rev. Frederick Ekins, of 
Morpeth, received an offer of the bishopric of Dromore. 
He declined it, but was allowed to make a bargain by 
which Dr. Percy, the learned editor of the ‘‘ Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry,” became bishop of Dromore, and Mr. 
Ekins became Dean of Carlisle. Dr. Percy occupied the 
episcopal chair for nearly twenty years, and at his de- 
cease, in September, 1811, the see was conferred upon Dr. 
Hall. He was consecrated on the 17th November in that 
year, and, taking cold during the ceremony, died on the 
morning of the following Saturday, “‘leaving to the 
world an affecting proof of the frailty of that tenure by 
which earthly happiness and earthly honours are held.” 





Thomas Poung Hall, 
MINING ENGINEER. 

A well known figure in Newcastle thirty years ago was 
Thomas Young Hall, mining engineer, inventor, colliery 
proprietor, and author of innumerable papers and reports 
upon various branches of mining industry. He was a son 
of James Hall, engineer at Wallsend Colliery under the 
Buddles, and, in later life, mining agent for owners of 
various royalties to the west of Newcastle, Born at 
Greenside, near Ryton, on the 25th of October, 1802, his 
childhvod was one of hardship, if not of privation. After 
a few months’ instruction by an old woman who kept the 
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village school, he was sent down the pit to earn his living. 
Working in the pits he continued till he approached the 
age of manhood. Then the great John Buddle began to 
take an interest in him; his father, too, evinced a dis- 
position to entrust him with more responsible duties ; 
between them they trained him to the work of a practical 
viewer. When he was 22 years of age he had a choice of 
situations—an underviewersbip in the Marquis of Bute’s 
Welsh collieries, or the same position at North Hetton. 
He chose the latter, and at North Hetton T. Y. Hall 
commenced the serious business of life. 

After four years’ active experience in colliery manage- 
ment at Hetton, Mr. Hall transferred his services to Mr. 
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Jonathan Backhouse, owner of Black Boy and other 
collieries adjoining. Mr. Backhouse, finding out his 
abilities, summoned him to new and more important 
duties. Railway enterprise had opened out fresh possi- 
bilities to the coal trade, and Mr. Hall was instructed tu 
report upon sites for new collieries, and accessible places 
for shipment of their produce. He reported favourably 
upon Coxhoe, Shadforth, Sherburn, and other partly 
developed districts, as suitable for colliery extension, and 
Jarrow Slake, Hartlepool, and Redcar as convenient 
shipping places. Shortly afterwards, his proposals rela- 
tive to Hartlepool assumed definite shape. A scheme was 
drawn up, an Act of Parliament obtained, and Mr. Hall 
became one of the first directors of a company which 
brought to the old port of Hartlepool many years’ 
prosperity. 

In the latter part of 1832, Mr. Hall, in addition to his 
duties at Mr. Backhouse’s pits, assumed the position of 
mining engineer to the South Hetton Coal Company, and 





it was here that he introduced a series of marvellous 
improvements. Before his time mining produce in the 
North of England was brought to the surface in wicker 
baskets called corves, They were high, and could not be 
filled without difficulty ; they were fragile, and could not 
be emptied without danger. During their transference to 
the top of the shaft they were constantly broken and 
rendered incapable of holding the required quantity. 
Hence arose innumerable disputes, frequently ending in 
strikes, and loss to all parties. The manner in which 
the pitmen were lowered and raised in the shaft also was 
exceedingly dangerous. The general practice was for a 
couple of men to sit each with a leg in the loop of the 
chain, and frequently five or six boys clinging to the 
rope, one above another, their lives depending upon their 
capability of holding on while the rope traversed a distance 
of 1,500 or 1,600 feet, and their agility in successfully 
springing off when the rope came tobank. Altogether 
the method of bringing up both coal and men was insecure 
and unsatisfactory in the highest degree. 

Mr. Hall saw all these defects, and set about devising 
remedies. Abolishing the use of corves, he supplied the 
hewers with oblong tubs, mounted upon wheels, and of 
shallow depth, to admit of rapid filling. At the bottom 
of the shaft he emptied the contents of four of them— 
about a ton and a quarter—into a large iron tub, which 
was drawn to the surface. The big tub was found to be 
inconvenient, but Mr. Hall’s ingenuity overcame the 
difficulty. He abolished it as he had abolished the corves, 
and brought the small tubs direct to the surface in a 
framework of iron, which he called acage. This wasan 
immense improvement: still something was wanting. 
The cage in its upward journey occasionally stuck fast; 
its ironwork, colliding with the sides of the shaft, bent, 
twisted, or broke. One Mr. Curr, of Sheffield, had 
invented a sort of guide-rod to facilitate ascent and descent 
in coal pits.) Mr. Hall heard of it, adopted the principle, 
and after that his cages slid up and down with ease and 
safety. Within a few years every pit of importance con- 
tained its guides, its cages, its bogie-wheeled tubs, The 
immense saving to the coal trade which resulted from these 
improvements has never been fully estimated. Mr. Hall 
himself, in papers contributed to the North of England 
Institute of Mining Engineers, put it down at not less 
than ls. 6d. upon every ton of coal raised in the Great 
Northern coalfield. 

Mr. Hall left Hetton in 1836, and, entering into 
partnership with Mr. Buddle and Mr. A. L. Potter, 
of Newcastle, re-commenced working collieries near Ryton 
which had remained dormant for nearly acentury. Later 
the partners acquired the adjoining collieries of Townley 
Main and Whitefield, and afterwards, by leasing royalties 
in township of Crawcrook, Messrs. Hall, Buddle, and 
Potter—known in the trade as the Stella Coal Company— 
became possessed of the privilege of working the whole of 

the coal in the parish of Ryton. 
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In the year 1839, certain mines near Richmond, in the 
State of Virginia, fired, and between 60 and 70 persons 
lost their lives. Various ineffectual attempts were made 
to restore the ventilation, and the managing owner, 
Colonel Heth, was sent over to England to negotiate a 
sale of the property. Mr. Robert Stephenson, whom he 
consulted, recommended him to obtain a valuation of the 
mines, and nominated Mr. T. Y. Hall and Mr. Frank 
Forster as suitable for the work. Messrs. Hall and 
Forster accordingly went over to America. They ascer- 
tained that the mines contained most valuable beds of 
coal, but that the workings were filled with gas, and the 
task of clearing them was one of the greatest difficulty and 
danger. Several engineers had abandoned the work in 
despair. Mr. Hall had seen a great deal of practice in 
clearing foul workings, and, in company of a miner whom 
he had taken out with him, he descended the shaft and 
commenced operations. Ina month he had restored the 
ventilation and brought the mines into a satisfactory con- 
dition. On his return to England, his report was so 
favourable that the entire concern was purchased by an 
English company for £50,000. His services were rewarded 
by shares of the value of £10,000, and he was appointed 
resident superintendent and manager for five years at a 
salary of £2,000 a-yeuar. 

After his American experience, Mr. Hall settled down 
in Newcastle as a coalowner and consulting engineer. 
To provide occupation for a particularly active mind, he 
carried on a bleaching mill at Ovingham, which had been 
for a long time in the hands of Mr. Newton, whose 
daughter his father married; patented inventions, dabbled 
in farming, and indulged in authorship. 

In politics Mr. Hall was a Liberal of the Earl Grey 
type; in religion, he wasa Churchman. But neither his 
political nor his religious convictions were very strong, 
and he never obtruded them in conversation, or took part 
in discussions respecting them. For what is termed 
public life he had no taste, and could never be induced to 
become a candidate for election to municipal or other 
local office. He had a similar aversion to matrimony, and 
died unmarried on the 3rd February, 1870. 
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eli NE of Newcastles best known and most re- 
(@) spected citizens—Thomas Pallister Barkas— 
4; passed away on the 13th of July, 1891. Mr. 
Barkas was a native of Newcastle, to which, in all its 
highest interests, he was deeply attached, and in the 
streets of which he was to almost every inhabitant a 
familiar and pleasing figure. His birthplace was a 
room above Sherwood’s Court (recently rebuilt and now 
occupied by Messrs. Bainbridge and Co.), in the Bigg 
Market. There it was that, on the 5th of March, 1819, 


he first saw the light, so that at the time of his death he 
was in the 73rd year of his age. 

From boyhood he devoted much of his time to read. 
ing and study, the first book of any real value which 
came into his hands being a volume of the Penny Maga- 
zine, which he purchased for 3s. 6d. at Charnley’s cele. 
brated book-shop, near his early home in the Bigg 
Market. This, however, was but the precursor to a more 
varied and extensive course of mental culture; and by- 
and-bye he had 
equipped himself with 
a store of scientific 
and general informa- 
tion, to which he ever 
kept adding with ad- 
vancing years. When 
educational facilities 
were very far from 
being such as they now 
are, he determined to 
bring his self-acquired 
treasures within the 
reach of his fellows. 
With this aim, on 
Saturday evenings, 
from the 16th of May 
to the 27th of July, 
1840, he delivered to large audiences in the Lec- 
ture Room, Nelson Street, a series of lectures on 
Electricity, Magnetism, and Galvanism. In the same 
place, on the 3rd of July, 1841, Mr. Isaac Pitman, 
of Bath, lectured on Phonography, following up that 
step by a second lecture on the 5th, in the Mechanics’ 
Institute; and one of the first and most ardent students 
of the new system of shorthand was Mr. Barkas, who, 
having acquired a practical acquaintance with the art, 
established a number of classes for its dissemination in 
Newcastle and other parts of the North of England. 

Mr. Barkas was at first connected with the building 
trade; but in 1843 he purchased from Mr. Robert 
Fletcher a bookselling business in Grainger Street. He 
was thus brought into more immediate contact with the 
subjects and associations which lay nearer his heart ; and 
he continued to prosecute, with undiminished vigour and 
earnestness, his scientific and literary pursuits. In this 
way, he became conversant with physiology, biology, 
astronomy, and geology, the last of these sciences being 
brought practically to bear upon the coal measures of the 
district ; and, in the course of years, he had amassed a 
large collection of fossil remains, many of which he pre- 
sented to local and national museums. It was his dis- 
tinction in this department of study and research that 
secured his election, on the 9th of June, 1860, as a 
Fellow of the Geological Society. Mr. Barkas also 
worked diligently for several years with the microscope, 
the chief object of his study being Diatomacee, a large 
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variety of which he gathered, mounted, and classified. 
Another subject with which he conspicuously identified 
himself was that of Spiritualism, on which, between the 
years 1860 and 1873, he delivered many lectures, answer- 
ing all relevant questions at the close. On the same 
theme he published one or two pamphlets; but his 
principal literary work was a **Manual of Coal Measure 
Paleontology,” issued in 1873, with an atlas containing 
numerous illustrations. To the columns of the Daily, 
Weekly, and Monthly Chronicle, as well as to other local 
journals, he was, moreover, a frequent contributor ; 
and he took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
Contributors’ Gathering in connection with the Weekly 
Chronicle on the 18th of May, 1891. 

Despite his many other avocations, Mr. Barkas un- 
grudgingly devoted a considerable amount of time to 
the public service. On the 6th of March, 1866, he was 
returned to the Town Council, as one of the members for 
South St. Andrew’s Ward, in the room of his intimate 
friend, the late Mr. John Benson. At each triennial 
term, he was re-elected without opposition; and on 
the 3lst of October, 1883, he was chosen as the first 
alderman of the city of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was 
perhaps, however, in his capacity of lessee of the 
Central Exchange News Room that Mr. Barkas was, in 
later years, known to the largest number of people. In 
1870, in partnership with the late Mr. Tweedy, he entered 
upon the occupation of that establishment. With the 
added attractions of an Art Gallery, the spacious hall in 
Grainger Street soon became one of the most popular 
places of resort in the town. On the 12th of January, 
1881, Mr. Barkas was presented by a few members of the 
establishment with an elegant tea-service, not only asacom- 
pliment to his able and satisfactory management, but out 
of respect and admiration for his Character and abilities 
asaman. About this time his work was rendered more 
onerous by the retirement of Mr. Tweedy; and, with 
advancing years, he himself felt that the cares and 
responsibilities of the position were too exacting. In the 
early part of 1890, he consequently resigned the more 
active duties of the office into the hands of his son, Mr. 
Charles E. Barkas. It was felt that the occasion was a 
fitting one on which to mark, in a yet more tangible 
manner, the high esteem in which the Alderman was 
personally held, as well as the appreciation of his long and 
spirited public services. A movement with this end in 
view was initiated by the then Mayor, Mr. T. Bell, and 
the worthiness and popularity of the object were attested 
by the generous response which it evoked. The outcome 
of the effort was the presentation to the esteemed and 
venerable gentleman, on the 10th of September, 1890, of a 
handsome illuminated address, and a cheque for £345. 

So long ago as the 20th of March, 1837, Mr. Barkas had 
espoused the cause of total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquor ; and he was probably the last survivor of the early 
band of temperance reformers in Newcastle. Personally, 





he was one of the most kind-hearted and genial of men; 
while his courteous and obliging disposition, coupled with 
an invariable placidity and evenness of temper, rendered 
bim a great favourite with all classes of the community. 
W. D. 
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The Wlearvale Linns. 





HE lower reaches of the three North of Eng- 
i] land rivers—tne Tees, the Tyne, and the 
Wear—display in shipping and other trades 
an amazing activity that is specially interest 
ing to the merchant and the capitalist. Naturalists and 
holiday seekers, however, would prefer to turn their 
attention up river, and follow the great arteries of old 
Northumbria to their cradle amongst the moss and 
heather in the neighbourhood of Cross Fell, 2,799 feet above 
sea level, The Tees, the Tyne, and the Wear all rise in 
the immediate vicinity of this mountain, and gather into 
their embrace in the upland dales a number of tributary 
streams which, in their headlong course down hopes and 
cleughs, leap over many a shelving rock. These breaks, 
with their sheltering woods and solid crag, present beauti- 
ful and bewitching waterfalls that inspire alike the poet 
and the painter. 

In the western confines of St. Cuthbert’s land, in the 
parish of Stanhope-in-Weardale, famed as the rectory of 
Bishop Butler and as the birthplace of the inimitable 
** Analogy,” a few worthy gems in Nature’s great picture 
book are hidden ‘midst the bleak and barren mountains of 
the historic bishopric. Weardale forest was the great 
hunting ground of the princes of the palatine. The 
revenue of the see, with its “‘cathedral huge and vast,” 
which, as Sir Walter Scott sings, ‘‘ looks down upon 
the Wear,” was enriched by the lead and silver 
mines of the dale, and the yeomanry of the valley, 
under military tenure, guarded the sacred land with its 
forest game against Scottish marauders. The forest has 
now been cleared of its oak and its ash, and the red deer 
supplanted by hardy sheep and fattening cattle, which 
require no watch and ward to prevent them from being 
driven over the Borders by the mosstrooper. The dale of 
the Wear is dotted with peaceful homesteads, and the 
progress of farming and industrial operations bids us 
search the mountain streams for pictures unadorned by 
man. The rains, gathering on the upland moors, where 
the red grouse finds its home, form tiny rills and babbling 
burns that finally empty their waters into the Wear. 
These streams pass many a craggy nook and wooded 
bend as they tumble their moss-stained waters over rocky 
ledges and pretty linns. 

Amongst the most interesting of Weardale pictures of 


rock, wood, and water, are the Eastgate Linns, near the 
lovely village that preserves the name of the east gate of 


the old deer park of Stanhope, the home of the early 
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Emersons. These linns areon atributary of the Wear, the 
Rookhope Burn, the gathered waters of a vale associated 
with Border broils. The bishopric ballad of ‘‘ Rookhope 
Ryde,” in rehearsing a foraying excursion into Weardale 
during the rising in the North in 1569, says of the moss- 
troopers :— 


Then in at Rookhope-head they came ; 
They ran the forest but a mile ; 

They gathered together in four hours 
Six hundred sheep within a while. 


But the pillagers were seen by the watch, and— 


The cry it came down Rookhope Burn, 
And spread through Weardale hastily, 


when the Bailiff of Eastgate, George Emerson, and his 
trusty men, chased the intruders home again. 

The wild beauty of Rookhope, with its bracken banks 
and wooded glens, attracted the attention of Sir Walter 
Scott. Here the foxglove tall and waving fern bedeck the 
rocky brow. 

Then rears the ash his airy crest, 

Then shines the birch in silver vest, 
as Scott sings in the second canto of “ Harold the 
Dauntless.” It was by a mountain spring in this vale that 
Metelill, the fair and beautiful daughter of Wulfstane of 


Rookhope, 
Sate her down, unseen, to thread 
The scarlet berry’s mimic braid, 


and sang of her lord of Witton’s lofty tower, who 


loved to ‘“‘roam beneath wild Rookhope’s brow,” when 
Harold laid a weighty hand, a glove of steel, upon the 
shoulders of the woodland maid, and followed her to her 
home, where the fair maid’s mother, Jutta, was employed 
with the distaff, and ‘‘ Wulfstane trimm’d his shafts and 
bow,” for his archery was well known, “ through wooded 
Weardale’s glens,” and “‘beside Stanhope’s wildwood 
tree.” 

Beyond the wood-fringed stream, visible from Eastgate 
stone bridge, the burn presents some pretty scenery. 
Close by the old water corn mill is the Low Linn, seen in 
our illustration, while the pretty Dunter Linn, with its 
surroundings of hanging wood and beetling crag, is seen 
in the distance. On the eastern side of the burn, the tall 
firs, ’midst rugged boulders, shadowing the silver-crested 
waters and darksome pools, make a fitting throne for Sil- 
vanus, the god of woods. Here by Dunter Linn was found 
in 1869 a Roman altar inscribed ‘‘ Dro Sttvano Avretivs 
Qvirinvs P.R.F.” The stone had been erected to 
Silvanus by Aurelius Quirinus, Prefect of the First 
Cohort of the Gordian Legion, a.p. 238-244. 

In the high forest of Weardale, near St. John’s Chapel, 
the Linny sports its waters on Harthope Burn. The 
hope of the hart, suggestive of lodging ground for St. 
Cuthbert’s game, recalls the great forest hunts of centuries 
ago, when the prince bishops of the palatine, even in 
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Pudsey’s day, hied to the wild green woods of Weardale. 
There, at the echoing from hill to hill of the sounding 
horn— 
“The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang from his heathery couch in haste; 
But, ere his fleet career he took, 
The dewdrops from his flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high, 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 
A moment gazed adown the dale, 
A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry 
That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared, 
With one brave bound the copse hecleared ; 
And, stretching forward free and far, 
Sought the wild heaths ” of Harthope Carr. 
Durham’s great forest of Weardale was as rich in silver 
and lead asin venison. Here, at Black Dean, the Dick 
Whittington of the North—Roger Thornton, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne—mined silver and lead when Henry the 
Fourth was King. The city on the coaly northern river 
sings— 
At the Westgate came Thornton in, 
With a hap, and a halfpenny, and a Jamb’s skin. 
But Roger’s Weardale lead mines, from 1401 onward, con- 
tributed much to his wealth, so that he became one of the 
most opulent merchants of his time. On the banks of 
Harthope Burn, too, a wealthy fellow-citizen of Thorn- 
ton’s—Robert Rhodes, a great founder of churches—en- 
dowed, in 1465, the chapel of St. John’s, under the 


shadow of which sprung up the lead mining town of Upper 
Weardale—St. John’s Chapel. 

As the foot of the eastern slope of the Pennine range is 
neared at the head of the dale, we have Burtree Linn on 
Kilhope Burn. Immediately above the linn the river bed 
exposes one of the best sections of strata found in the 
rocky North of England. Here is Burtreeford Dyke, a 


basaltic barrier of whin causing a difference in the strata. 
on the sides of the dyke of four hundred and eighty feet. 
Here the water ripples over the upturned sandstones, 
shales, and limestones set on edge by some remote 
upheaval. Not far below, the burn tumbles its waters 
over the linn at Burtreeford, a small ha:nlet close by the 
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stream, where an old corn mill helps to make the scene of 
rock and wood and water one of the pictures of the dale. 
W. M. EaoGiEgstTone. 


The Battle of Otterburn, 


IL. 

INCE the departure of the Northern host 
from Newcastle, as related in our first paper, 
Hotspur had been kept acquainted with ail 
their movements, and no sooner did he learn 
of their encampment at Otterburn than he completed his 
plans for their intended discomfiture. Having been 
joined by Sir Thomas Umphraville, Sir Thomas Grey, Sir 
Robert Ogle, Sir John Lilburn, the Baron of Hilton, and 
Sir Matthew Redmond, governor of Berwick, he found 
himself, on Wednesday morning, August 20, 1388, at the 
head of 600 knights, squires, and men-at-arms, together 
with 8,000 infantry. With this force he felt quite strong 
enough to beat the Scots; and, therefore, determined not 
to wait for the Bishop of Durham, who was marching 
towards the Tyne with all the spearmen and archers he 
could raise. After partaking of an early dinner, Hotspur 
got his following in readiness, and, being mostly mounted, 
made all haste towards the Border. In many respects 
the cavalcade resembled that of the Scots—the only 
difference being a little more taste in the armour of the 
knights, and a greater variety of weapons amongst the 
rank and file. They could certainly boast of one great 
advantage over their adversaries, inasmuch as the English 
force was possessed of many famous wielders of the long 
and cross bow. Properly handled, and in a sufficient 
light, these men could have played havoc amongst troops 
closely packed behind entrenchments; but when com- 
pelled to fight at close quarters, their leather jerkins and 
short swords afforded only slight protection against the 
spears and clubs of any fierce opponents. Hence the 
necessity of always supporting the archers with companies 
of glaive and billmen, whose curiously shaped knives, 
at the end of jong poles, were not the least effective 
instruments in medieval carnage. It is to the neglect of 
well-established principles—combined with a woful error 
of tactics—that England owes the reverse she was so 

speedily to sustain. 

The sun was setting when Percy neared the higher 
reaches of the Otter, and, as it seemed desirable to sur- 
prise the enemy, he massed his tired followers somewhat 
cautiously behind the adjacent hills. Had this prudence 
continued throughout the night, a certain victory seemed 
assured, as the Scots could easily have been driven from 
their position by the bowmen in the morning. But the 
English leader was too impetuous. We are told that he 
no sooner reached his halting ground, than— 


He lighted dowyn upon his foote, 
And schoote bys horsse clene away. 


All his knights and men-at-arms did likewise. Having 





arranged for an immediate attack—which meant a night 
battle—they at once abandoned their steeds, shortened 
their lances, and made ready for a deadly fray. Though 
they had traversed thirty miles since mid-day—over roads 
of the most rugged description—they seemed to have no 
misgivings either as to their own endurance, or as to the 
propriety of transforming their jaded archers into sword 
and pike men. Yet the old ballad tells us that— 


The Sagiyehe men let their bowys be, 
And pulde owt brandes that were bright. 


This haste proved a fatal mistake, and it can only be 
accounted for by Hotspur’s burning desire to wipe out the 
disgrace inflicted upon him at Newcastle. But, in addi- 
tion to several other errors of judgment, the doughty 
chieftain committed the terrible blunder of holding his 
enemy too cheaply. Being anxious to make certain of his 
prey, he sent Sir Thomas Umphraville, Sir Thomas Grey, 
Sir Robert Ogle, and Sir Matthew Redmond round to the 
northward to ‘* holde them in yt they fled not away.” It 
was while thus reduced—with tired men, and without the 
benefit of his archers—that Hotspur led his followers 
across the ridge, and bore down directly on the entrance to 
the camp. 

They came, says Mr. Robert White, with cries of 
**Percy, Percy—Esperance, Percy !” and he says this, as 
he naively admits, because such was the cry at Shrews- 
bury, fifteen years later. But the historian overlooks a 
very important difference. At Shrewsbury, Hotspur was 
in full sight of his royal rival, and any attempt at conceal- 
ment would have been as useless as it was impossible. At 
Otterburn, on the other hand, every move was made with 
a view to surprise, and it is not unreasonable to infer that 
there would be no sound raised till the earliest victims of 
the onslaught uttered their death cry. This, however, 
is merely a note by the way. There would be no secrecy 
after the initial shock of battle, as the aggressor—though 
delivering his attack at an inconvenient moment—was far 
from being unexpected. Having dashed among the 
Scottish serving men, the English had a comparatively 
easy task at the commencement. But, in a few minutes, 
the northern pikemen were to the fore, and checked the 
attack till the men-at-arms were ready more effectually to 
resist it. While the fight was thus proceeding at the 
entrance to the camp, the Douglass—who through- 
out displayed the better strategy—selected a number 
of trusty knights, led them up the northern slope, 
and then, wheeling sharply to the right, fell upon 
the flank of his assailants. It was a splendid move, 
admirably timed, and saved the camp from destruction. 
The immediate effect was to compel Hotspur to recall 
his leading contingents, and bring them as quickly as 
possible into a more effective line, But the reverse was 
not without a disastrous effect. It turned the assailants 
into the assailed, brought the badly equipped archers into 
close conflict with the mailclad warriors of Scotland, and 
exposed them to terrible butchery. Then, as:a sort of 
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final calamity, Umphraville—who found no Scots in re- 
treat to the northward—returned towards the position of 
the English, and, in the partial darkness, is said to have 
committed the serious blunder of attacking a detachment 
of his own friends. Though it is difficult to determine 
whether the accounts of this strange exploit are well or ill 
founded, there can be little doubt that the combatants 
were speedily separated into groups, and that fighting of 
a fierce character was simultaneously proceeding on all 
parts of the ground. There were banners flying, swords 
flashing, axes resounding on plate armour, war cries rising 
above the groans of dying men. The only light was that 
of a full moon—now shining brightly, now dimmed by 
passing clouds, and eventually obscured to such a degree 
that the fighting had to cease. 

In reality, however, it was only a temporary lull. No 
suoner did the moon reappear than hostilities were re- 
newed, and the English, having re-formed their line, 
delivered such a brilliant and well-sustained attack that it 
seemed likely to secure an easy victory. This was the 
crucial moment of the struggle. The Douglass was quick 
to realise the danger, and, seizing a mighty axe, took up 
a position at the weakest point. For a time he succeeded 
in hurling back all opponents ; but, venturing too far into 
the English ranks, he was borne to the ground by no fewer 
than three spears—one piercing his shoulder, another 
entering the stomach, and the third going clean through 
the thigh. In this plight he was found by Sir John 
Sinclair, with a ring of dead around him, and had barely 
time to give a few directions before he died. His down- 
fall, he said, must remain a secret; his banner must be 
kept aloft by some other champion; his name must 
continue to be heard upon the breeze, because, he added. 
“there is an old prophecy in my family that a dead man 
shall gain a field, and, to-night, I trust it will be accom- 
plished.” Then more plaintively, as the ballad tells, he 
murmured— 

My wound is deep; I fain would sleep ; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three ; 


And hide me by the braken bush, 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 


Oh! bury me by the braken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 
Let never a living mortal ken 
That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 
The hero’s instructions were obeyed to the letter, and his 
followers, fighting valiantly, began to advance. As 
though to cheer their exertions, a series of disasters for 
the English soon ensued. Sir Ralph Percy, badly 
wounded, was-made prisoner by Sir Henry Preston; 
Hotspur himself was shortly afterwards overpowered by 
Sir John Montgomery, and sent with all haste towards 
the Border. Then, with the dawn of morning, the 
English began to lose heart. Having travelled all day. 
having fought all night—-being utterly weary and almost 
hopeless—they at last gave way. The indecision quickly 
resulted in panic, and, in a short time, the remnant of 








Percy’s gallant force was flying in all directions from the 
ground. 

Though there were many other picturesque incidents of 
the fight, they need not be enumerated here. It is suffi- 
cient to know that a splendid opportunity was lost 
through the indiscretion of a hot-blooded chief; that 
every Englishman of distinction was taken prisoner; and 
that the list of casualties on the losing side amounted 
to nearly three thousand men. The total is a big one, no 
doubt, but when we remember the conditions under 
which the battle was fought—with so many poorly 
equipped archers opposed to men in complete armour—it 
is not surprising that they should have been cut down in 
such vast numbers. The Scottish reverses, which are 
said to have been below four hundred, require to be taken 
cum grano salis. Their men, it is true, were fresher than 
those of the attacking host ; they were, for a part of the 
time, behind entrenchments; and they were always on 
the higher ground. But still, taking all these advantages 
into account, it is probable that the losses of the party 
were much more serious than they felt disposed to ac- 
knowledge. 

Looking at the matter from almost any standpoint, it is 
impossible to deny the sublime courage which the Scots 
displayed, or to question the tenacity with which they 
stuck to the position and the treasure they had won. 
After scattering the forces of Hotspur, after taking cap- 
tives whose ransom has been estimated at more than half 
a million of money, they showed no disposition to leave 
the country till they were ready. Their chivalrous atti- 
tude after Otterburn is in striking contrast to the pusil- 
lanimity of the English. Absolutely no excuse can be 
made for the vacillation of the Percy reserves. Hotspur, 
as we have said, made a grievous mistake in not waiting 
for them at the outset ; but, having decided to allow them 
to follow him, we are presented with a picture rare in 
history. The king of France, on a famous occasion, 
is said to have had ten thousand men, whom he 
first marched up a hill, and then marched down 
again. But Walter Skirlaw, one of the princely Bishops 
of Durham, did something infinitely more absurd. 
Having gathered ‘5,000 foot, and 2,000 horse,” he 
proceeded to Newcastle, where he arrived a few hours 
after Percy’s departure. He gave his men a supper, and 
then, in the cool of evening, set off to augment the preced- 
ing force. 1t thus happened that, as the Bishop was 
marching over the moonlit landscape, Hotspur was making 
his hurried assault on the camp at Otterburn. As the 
**column of succour” reached the scene, the remnant of 
the English force was in full retreat, and the reports of 
the defeated men were so discouraging that they effectually 
damped the ardour of the Bishop's followers. Numerically 
they would have exceeded the strength of the Scots even 
before the recent fighting; but, coming, as they did, at 
the end of a night-long struggle, they night by a prompt 
attack have completely avenged the previous disaster. 
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There was, however, no stomach for an exploit of the 
kind, and the reserves, without striking a blow, went 
back to Newcastle with all conceivable alacrity. Here 
they met more fresh troops, and as the sight somewhat 
restored the waning courage of the party, it was agreed 
that the combined force—now exceeding 10,000 men— 
should once more make haste to Otterburn, in the hope of 
still retrieving their laurels. The Scots received early 
information of this new onslaught, and at once began to 
discuss the desirability of crossing the Border with their 
plunder; but as this would have exposed them to attack 
in the open, they resolved to await events in the shelter 
that had already served them so well. Having repaired 
the defences, having irritated the horses of the approach- 
ing force by blowing horns and turning rattles, they once 
more armed themselves for the anticipated assault. Butit 
was never delivered. For the second time the Bishop came, 
saw, and—instead of conquering—went ignominiously 
away. His courage evaporated at the sight of the en- 
trenchments, and the Scots were left to carry their cattle, 
their prisoners, and the rest of their plunder in quietness 
from the land. Witiiam LonestaFr. 
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Allan Rantsap. 





ma) WING to the comparative silence of con- 
temporary writers, little is commonly known 
of an author whose name is yet a household 
word on the Borders, and who enriched 
our literature with a pastoral drama in which shepherds 
and shepherdesses are depicted, not as inhabitants 
of Arcadia, but as real, sentient, hard-working 
beings, who kept their sheep, milked their cows, and 
made love—earnest love—in their own flexible Doric, not 
forgetting even in their courtship to calculate, with a true 
touch of Scotch ‘‘ canniness,” the pros and cons. for and 
against matrimony, the cost of ‘‘plenishin” a house, and 
a probable provision for a possible family. The truest 
proof of the lasting merit of ‘‘The Gentle Shepherd ” 
is that now, after the lapse of more than a hundred and 
fifty years, it is still universally read and relished by the 
people whose habits and manners are therein described, 
while the scenery is so accurately delineated that the 
hinds and ploughboys of the Pentland Hills can yet point 
out to the inquiring stranger 


The hills, the woods, the stream 
Where beauteous Pergy strayed listening the while 
Her gentle shepherd’s tale of love. 


Proud of the local associations with a poem which is as 
familiar to them as their catechism, they eagerly show the 
cottages of Claud and Symon, the ancient tower of 
Woodhouse Lee and Habbies’ Howe, where 


A trottin’ burnie, wimplin’ throw the ground, 
Its channel peebles shining smooth and round, 


attests the truth of the poet’s picture; while the pretty 
tale, so carefully identified with the classic neighbourhood 


of Tweeddale and North Esk lends another charm toa 
district which, from its countless memories, is sacred 
ground to all lovers of poetry and tradition, 

A zealous genealogist would have little difficulty in 
proving that Allan Ramsay was descended from the family 
of the Earl of Dalhousie, and he himself claims that, 
through his grandmother Janet Douglas, of Muthill, 

He was a poet sprung from a Douglas loin, 

His father, however, was not in a very exalted position, 
At the time of Allan’s birth, in 1686, he was employed in 
a lead mine belonging to Lord Hopetoun, of Crauford 
Moor, Lanarkshire. Allan Ramsay had the misfortune to 
lose his parent while he was yet an infant, and his mother, 
who was left in poor circumstances, married a few months 
after her widowhood a Mr. Crighton, acock laird or small 
proprietor in a county mainly owned by the great families 
of Hamilton and Douglas. In this wild district the 
future bard remained for fourteen years. Here, from per- 
sonal experience *‘amang the heather whin,” he acquired 
that knowledge of pastoral pursuits, and imbibed that 
love of rustic life which was afterwards so markedly a 
characteristic of bis writings. Nor was his general educa- 
tion neglected. As usual in Scotland, there was a good 
parish school at Crauford Moor, where he learned 
to read and write, and made some progress in 
Latin; but the death of his mother put a stop to 
further instruction at school. After this sad event, 
his stepfather was not long in discovering that it was high 
time for the lad to earn hisown living. The boy, who had 
already developed that fine perception of the beautiful in 
nature which coloured all his life, earnestly desired to 
become a landscape painter. This wish met with no 
encouragement ; success seemed doubtful and distant ; and 
Mr. Crighton, who was not only niggardly but needy, 
took Allan with him to Edinburgh, and there apprenticed 
him to a wigmaker, in order that he might learn a handi- 
craft which was likely soon to provide him with a live- 
lihood. 

A periwig was then an indispensable ornament to the 
heads of lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, and was in 
general use among the upper-classes of both sexes. Wig- 
makers were not then, as now, barbers and hairdressers, 
and, though the position was a humble one, Allan entered 
into his new life with a fair character and an honest trade 
which gave him opportunities, of which he adroitly took 
advantage, for making himself known to the best 
educated and best born people in ‘‘ Auld Reekie.” In- 
dustriously learning his business, years flew on with the 
usual rapidity. Allan grew up to manhood. His apprentice- 
ship was a thing of the past. He set up wigmaking on 
his own account, and in the course of business madea 
peruque for an Edinburgh lawyer named Ross. Now, 
this gentleman was very particular about his wig, and 
had it curled once a fortnight by Ramsay, who, somehow 
or other, formed the acquaintance of the old gentleman’s 
daughter Christian. Up to this time the bard had not 
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published a single verse, and was absolutely obscure, 
unfriended, and unknown. What induced a pretty young 
lady to take a fancy to a stunted, black-visaged young 
fellow in an inferior station I cannot say. She made 
numerous visits to Allan’s shop all about ‘ papa’s wig.” 
The youth soon discovered how matters stood, and, in 
spite of opposition from parents and rivals, carried off 
the prize, and made her his wife. 

About the time of his marriage Allan, who was of a 
lively disposition, and ambitious to rise in the social scale, 
joined the Easy Club, and found there an opportunity 
of making friends and acquaintances of a better standing 
than those he had previously known. The members were 
all young men, possessing talent and vivacity, and they met 
regularly two or three times a week, and passed the even- 
ings in harmless mirth and conversation. As one of the 
fundamental conditions of the society was that each 
member should assume some characteristic name, he chose 
the poetical appellation of Gavin Douglas. The club, 
however, was suppressed during the rebellion of 1715, being 
suspected of fostering Stuart proclivities. One of 
its last acts was to declare that Dr. Pitcairn and 
Gavin Douglas (Ramsay), having behaved themselves for 
three years as members of this club, were adjudged to be 
“gentlemen.” While this association was in existence 
the future laureate wrote his earliest poems, and found 
the Easy Club a convenient place for their publication. 
As he became more practised in the art of versifying, he 
wrote many songs and ballads, which he issued printed 
on coarse, loose sheets of paper. In this way his poetry 
first became popular. It was a common thing for women 
of the humbler classes in Edinburgh to send their children 
out with a penny to buy ‘‘ Ramsay’s last piece.” 

His first important venture was the publication, in a 
cheap form, of ‘* Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” an almost 
forgotten poem by James I., to which he added a second 
canto, written in the same obsolete style. This second 
part having stood its ground, he, fearless of criticism, had 
confidence enough in his own powers to add a third 
canto. In spite of a certain coarseness, this publication 
took the fancy of the multitude, and speedily ran through 
three editions. It was not, however, till 1721, when 
Ramsay was thirty-five years of age, that he gathered 
together his various scattered compositions, and issued 
them in the more dignified form of a quarto, to which was 
prefixed a print of himself from a portrait by Snibert, a 
painter, who afterwards emigrated to America. This 
volume, now extremely rare, brought the author a profit 
of £400. His personal popularity at that epoch may be 
inferred from the fact that the subscription list included 
the names of almost every person of eminence in Scot 
land. 

Ramsay was now on the high road to success; wig- 
making was abandoned; and he pursued his conjoint 
avocations of author, editor, and bookseller, at the sign 
of the Mercury, in a small house on the north side of the 


High Street, below the Tron Church. Here he produced 
in rapid succession the “‘Fables and Tales,” the ‘‘ Poem 
on Health,” and the ‘‘Tea Table Miscellany,” a collec- 
tion of English and Scotch songs, which was dedicated to 


Ilka lovely British lass 

Frae Lady Charlotte Anne and Jean 
Down to ilk bonny singing Bess 

Whae dances barefoot on the green. 


The time chosen for the publication of this, the first col- 
lection of Scotch tunes ever brought together, was a most 
fortunate one ; for never in its palmiest days was Edin- 
burgh so crowded by members of the aristocracy and their 
families as it was then. Jealous of the privileges of the 
English House of Lords, the Scotch nobility refused to 
take their seats as representative peers, or to attend the 
Court of St. James’s, preferring to make the ancient 
capital their winter resort and the scene of their social 
festivities. Mingling freely with each other, they ad- 
mitted the respectable portion of the citizens to their 
parties and assemblies, where, in the less complex and 
healthier state of society, the singing of simple ballads 
without any accompaniment was an amusement against 
which cards and gambling could not compete. 

How far Ramsay mingled in such assemblages one 
cannot ascertain; but the allusions in his songs, not 
only to the personal attractions of the reigning belles of 
the day, but to the charms of their singing, are so special 
and frequent, that one naturally comes to the conclusion 
that he was acquainted with them, and had many oppor- 
tunities of hearing them sing. The fairest ladies in the 
land took part in these unconventional concerts, and 
when the lovely Lady Mary Scott, the ‘‘ Flower of Yar- 
row,” to whom Ramsay dedicated several poems, sang his 
ballad of ‘‘Lochabar,” she did it, says Stenhouse, *‘ with 
such feeling and effect as to draw tears from all who 
heard her.” Music and song were then indeed in 
their golden prime, and formed a great portion of the enter- 
tainment ot the better classes, and honest Allan, with a keen 
eye to the main chance, as he published volume after volume 
of the ‘* Miscellany” and ‘* Evergreen,” seized every fair 
opportunity of dedicating his verses to young ladies of 
birth and position. These noble beauties were only tov 
glad to sing the pretty trifles, wherein their sparkling 
eyes and rosy cheeks were so tenderly described, at all the 
fashionable assemblies they attended. For example, 
Lady Grissel Baillie, whose tea parties, given at her 
house in Parliament Street, were esteemed the most 
delightful affairs possible, was very partial to Ramsay’s 
compositions, and frequently induced her daughter, Lady 
Murray of Stanhope, to sing his set of ‘“‘ Tweedside.” 
This she did with such thrilling effect that, at the end of 
each mournful cadence, a sob of tenderness was heard 
from the company, who were not ashamed of being found 
in tears when she concluded. 

In 1725, our poet, then in the plenitude of his powers 
and the zenith of his success, published the work on 
which his fame rests—‘‘The Gentle Shepherd,” which is 
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one of the finest pastoral dramas in any language. It 
was dedicated to Susannah, Countess of Eglinton, a 
celebrated patron of poets, who fifty years after retained 
Ler powers of pleasing so little impaired that Dr. Johnson, 
who then paid the stately old dame a visit, though he 
rarely praised anyone, is reported by Boswell to have said 
that in visiting such a woman he had spent the day well. 
Scotchmen in that age generally wrote English, and that 
Allan was able to express himself in Anglo-Saxon many of 
his poems show. But he wrote with greater ease in his 
native dialect, avowing that he did so not only from 
inclination, but ‘at the desire of my best and wisest 
friends and most reasonable.” He felt that, when he 
wanted to portray with fidelity the manners of his 
countrymen, it was only natural to make them speak in 
their own idiom—an idiom which, with its simplicity and 
strength, has been more successfully employed in poetic 
cumpvusition than that of any other part of the country, 
and which was, as a matter of fact, at that time the com- 
mon speech of all the Border counties from Edinburgh to 
York. 

Ramsay’s nature had two sides—the poetic and the 
practical. And as, after the puplication of ‘* The Gentle 
Shepherd,” his desire for fame was fully gratified, a 
desire for profit determined him to busy himself, not 
by writing, but by selling and circulating books. He, 
therefore, removed to a house at the end of the Lucken- 
booth. Change of house brought change of sign, and, 
instead of the original Mercury, he now adopted the 
heads of two poets—Ben Jonson and Drummond of 
Hawthornden. With this adornment to his new abode, 
he opened the first circulating library that had ever been 
attempted in Scotland. This undertaking met with some 
censure from the stricter members of the Kirk, who 
feared that vice might be propagated by the profane 
books of plays brought down from London and 
lent out to anyone for a few pence. Ramsay’s popu- 
larity was, however, too firmly established for his de- 
tractors to do him any real harm. His shop became 
the daily haunt of all the wits and literati, who amused 
themselves by diszussing the uews of the day and the 
most recent intelligence in the world of books. Gay, the 
poet, who was for many years installed in the family of 
the Duchess of Queensberry at her house in the Canon- 
gate, was a frequent visitor, and is said to have much 
enjoyed Allan’s humorous descriptions of the leading citi- 
zens as they gathered daily at the Cross in sight of his 
windows. 

In 1736 Ramsay, at a great expense, built a theatre in 
Carubber’s Close, but in vain did his troop of players 


Preach from moral fable 
The best instruction they were able. 
The magistrates, refusing to believe that amusement 
and religion could exist together, shut up the play- 
house, and left our dramatist without relief for 
what the law considered was a damage with- 


out an injury. Nor was pecuniary loss the only 
mortification which followed the non-success of his 
theatrical undertaking. Like all successful men, he 
had enemies, and they seized the opportunity to publish 
a vile series of lampoons which professed to give an 
account of the ‘* Flight of Religious Piety ” from Scotland 
consequent on the circulation of Ramsay’s “lewd books,” 
and the importation into Edina of his “hell bred play- 
house comedians, who debauch the soul of our rising 
generation.” The language seems strong, but pious, 
Puritans of that period did not scruple to express their 
opinion in words more emphatic than decent. 

Many editions of ‘‘The Gentle Shepherd” were pub- 
lished, but Ramsay wrote no more, and in course of time 
he moved with his family to a house on the North Castle 
Bank. This house was of a fantastic shape, and it is said 
that Ramsay, who was devotedly attached to his wife, 
applied to the Crown for as much ground from the Castle 
Hill as would enable him to build a cage for his ** burd.” 
This accounts for the strange shape of the building. His 
wife, however, did not live to share its comforts and glories, 
her death having occurred in 1743. She bore him many 
children, and passed to her grave without an elegy, as 
his grief at losing her was too deep to find expression 
inrhyme. After relinquishing his shop, he’ lived in this 
absurd-looking octagon house, which he indeed thought a 
paragon. Showing it to his friend Lord Elibank one day, 
he indignantly remarked that some foolish people thought 
it resembled a goose pie, to which his lordship readily 
replied : ‘‘ Indeed, Allan, now that I see you in it, I think 
the term very properly applied.” Notwithstanding such 
jokes, Ramsay was highly respected. He numbered 
among his familiar friends men of rank and talent, and 
was generally regarded as a man whose genius reflected 
honour on his native country. 

Ramsay, although a short, fat man, with a figure 
like Falstaff, a smiling face and a round wig, was by no 
means dissatisfied with his own appearance, and tells us 
that he, a little man who loved his ease, was always 
popular with the fair sex. A good father, a loving 
husband, this wigmaker, dramatist, and shopkeeper, was 
not only the first man who made poetry pay, but was also 
able, at the close of a life of honest endeavour, to proudly 
declare that, though he had made an ample provision 
for his family, he could still thank a merciful Providence 
that he had been enabled, through all the trials and 
successes of life, to hold fast his integrity and keep his 
conscience white and sound. 

Singularly enough his son, Allan Ramsay, afterwards 
portrait painter to George III., though inheriting much 
of his father’s genius, had little or no admiration for 
his father’s works; and on one occasion at the house of 
Lady Strange, widow of the celebrated engraver, Sir 
Robt. Strange, he is said to have declared that if he could 
purchase every copy of his father’s writings, even at the 
cost of a thousand pounds, he would commit them all to 
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the flames. ‘‘ Indeed, sir,” replied the lady, “‘then let 
me tell you that, if you could and should do so, your 
labour would be lost, for Ican repeat from memory every 
word of ‘The Gentle Shepherd;’ and were you to con- 
sume every copy of it I should write out that matchless 
poem with my own band and cause it to be printed at my 
own charges.” Though the author of ‘The Gentle 
Shepherd ” died in 1758, and was buried in the church- 
yard of the Grey Friars, the images of rustic life are 
as truthful ae they were when the jocund little man, true 
to his early love of nature, penned the famous pastoral 
which has since been the delight of so many generations 
of North-Country folk. M. S. HarDcAstTLe. 


The Picktree Brag. 





for two reasons—first, because it was the 

home of the heroine of the popular song, 

** Ailsie Marley” ; and, secondly, because 1t 
was the haunt of one of those mischievous goblins that 
were formerly supposed to infest almost every old in- 
habited place in the North Countrie. 

The existence of the Picktree Brag was as firmly 
accepted in the early part of the century by many of 
the people in the neighbourhood as any article of the 
Apostle’s Creed. Sir Outhbert Sharp gives an account 
of the apparition, taken verbatim ‘“‘from the deposition 
of an old woman of respectable appearance, of about 
ninety years of age, living near the spot ”—at Pelton, 
we presume. The old woman said :— 


I never saw the Brag very distinctly, but I frequently 
heard it. It sometimes ap like a calf, with a white 
handkerchief about its neck, and a bushy tail. It came 
also like a galloway, but more often like a coach horse, and 
went trotting along the lonnin, afore folks, settin’ up a 
great nicker and a whinney every now and then; and it 
came frequently like a dickass, and it always stopped at 
the pond at the four lonnin ends, and nickered and 
whinnied. My brother saw it like four men holding up a 
white sheet. I was then sure that some near relation was 
going to die, which was true. husband once saw it in 
the image of a naked man without a head. I knew a man 
of the name of Bewick that was so frightened that he 
hanged himself for fear on’t. Whenever the midwife was 
sent for, it always came up with her in the shape of a 
galloway. Dr. Harrison wouldn’t believe in it; but he 
met it one night as was going home, and it maist killed 
him, but he never would tell what happened, and didn’t 
like to talk about it; and whenever the Brag was men- 
tioned he sat tremblin’ and shaking by the fireside. My 
uusband had a white suit of clothes, and the first time he 
ever put them on he met the Brag, and he never had them 
on afterwards but he met with some misfortune; and once 
when he met the Brag, and he had his white suit on (being a 
bold man) and having been at a christening, he was deter- 
mined to get on the Brag’s back ; but when he came to the 
four lonnin ends, the Brag joggled him so sore that he 
could hardly keep his seat, and at last it threw him off 
into the middle of the pond, and then ran away setting up 
a great nicker and laugh, just for all the world like a 
Christian. But this { know to be true of my own 
knowledge, that when my father was dying the Brag 
was heard coming up the lonnin like a coach and 


six, and it stood before the house, and the room 
shaked, and it gave a terrible yell when my father died, 


and then it went clatterin’ and gallopin’ down the 


lonnin as if *‘ yeben and yerth was comin’ together.” 

Mr. Henderson, in his ‘* Folk Lore of the Northern 
Counties of England,” says, the northern spirite was 
closely akin to Robin Goodfellow, whom Ben Jonson 
represented as speaking thus :— 


Sometimes I meete them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound, 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round. 
But if to ride 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go; 
O’er ridge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds 
I whinny laughing, ho! ho! ho! 


But there was another goblin that haunted a neighbour- 
ing district—or was it the same?—the Portobello Brag. 
About this goblin, Thomas Wilson, author of the “ Pit- 
man’s Pay,” has the following note:—‘The description 
of the Pelton Brag by Sir Cuthbert Sharp, in his 
‘Bishoprick Garland,’ induces me to believe that it must 
have been the same roguish sprite that played such tricks 
at Portobello. It delighted in mischief, and whoever 
mounted it (for it always appeared in the shape of an ass) 
was sure to be thrown into some bog or whin bush at the 
last, when the creature, as if enjoying the mischief, would 
run off ‘nickerin’ and laffin’.’” 

As to the word ‘“‘ brag,” it is a common North-Country 
term for ghost or goblin. There is a goblin called bar- 
guest, but it does not seem to haunt Northumberland, 
unless brag be the local equivalent of the name. Dealing 
with the term bar-guest in his ‘‘ Northumberland Words,” 
Mr. R. O. Heslop says brag sounds like a shortened form 
of that word, brag and bar-ghaist being both of them local 
“boggles.” 


Tynentouth Cliffs a wunVred 
Bears Aqu. 





SKETOH of Tynemouth Oliffs, crowned with 
the picturesque old priory and castle, appeared 
i in a bulky tome entitled ‘“‘The Modern Uni- 
versal British Traveller; or, a New, Complete, and 
Accurate Tour through England, Wales, and Scotland.” 
As the work was published in 1779, the view may be 
accepted as a fair representation of what the place was 
like a little more than a hundred years ago. Not being 
without interest, the sketch is reproduced on page 408. 
Looking at the scene from an artistic point of view, we 
see that the general aspect of Tynemouth at that time 
accorded more with the painter’s taste than it does now. 
The castle was a picturesque ruin, not an unsuitable 
companion for the grand old priory. Now the castle has 
been enlarged to such an extent that it is difficult to define 
its true character; it may be anything—a gaol, a work- 
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house, a barracks—in fact, any- 
thing butacastle. It can hardly 
be regarded as a fortification ; 
for modern artillery would make 
short work of it. 

As a place of defence, Tyne- 
mouth Castle dates back to the 
time of William Rufus, who 
besieged it. Previous to that, it 
is thought that the Romans had 
a strong fortress on the rocks, 
During the civil war, it was a 
place of considerable importance ; 
for we find that in 1642 it was 
placed in a posture of defence, 
and in 1645 it withstood a short 
ge, when the defenders were 
allowed to march out with their 
baggage. The following year, 
Colonel Lilburn, the deputy- 
governor of the castle, revolted 
in favour of the King, and the 
stronghold was taken by storm, 
the garrison put to the sword, 
and Lilburn executed, his head 
being stuck on a pole. The 
castle appears to have been 
neglected until 1783, when it was 
made a depét for arms and mili- 
tary stores. 

As te the priory, we find that 
Edwin, King of Northumber- 
land, built a wooden chapel at 
Tynemouth in 625, which was 
plundered and destroyed by the 
Danes. Tostig, Earl of Northum- 
berland, rebuilt the monastery 
from the foundations. In 1090 
Earl Mowbray refounded it, and 
filled it with black canons. 
Having revolted against William 
Rufus, Mowbray converted the 
monastery into a fortress, which 
was taken by storm. The earl 
then fled to Bamborough Castle ; 
but, finding himself insecure 
there, returned to the sanctuary 
at Tynemouth, whence he was 
dragged to prison. During this 
siege, the edifice was reduced 
to a ruin: it was, however, 
rebuilt in 1110. The monastery 
was plundered by the Scots in 
1389, but does not appear to have 
suffered from pillage after that 
date, At the Dissolution the 
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church became parochial, and continued so until 1657, 
when the roof began to fall in, and a new church 
was erected at North Shields. Cromwell’s iconvo- 
clastic soldiers showed little respect for the old building, 
and it suffered much at their hands. Besides, the 
exigencies of military occupation rendered it necessary 
to pull some of the out-buildings down and utilise others. 
Thus the little oratory of the Virgin at the east end of 
the chancel was converted into a magazine for military 
stores. But sufficient remains to show the extent and 
magnificence of the structure. 

It is a matter of regret that the old ruins occupy their 
present position ; for at some future date it may be neces- 
sary to fortify the rock, and mount artillery of large 
calibre, in which case the ruins would perhaps have to be 
removed altogether. 








The Market Place, South 
Shields, 


SCENE familiar to “the folks o’ Shields” is 
depicted in the accompanying illustration. 

: The Market Place is the gathering ground for 
all demonstrations held in South Shields. The principal 
object of interest in the square is the Town Hall. It was 
erected in 1768 by the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 
The building was purchased in 1853 by the Corporation 
for five hundred pounds; but it still presents the appear- 
ance it wore in the days of George III. Another promi- 
nent feature in the Market Place is St. Hilda’s Church, 
shown on the right of the Town Hall. The edifice can 
boast of great antiquity, being supposed to be contempo- 
raneous with Jarrow Church, to which it was, until some 
fifty years ago, a chapel-of-ease ; but it is devoid of archi- 
tectural grace, though it was almost entirely rebuilt in 
1810-11, and again restored in 1879. The tower is a part 
of the original building. In the churchyard of St. Hilda’s 
lie the remains of Willie Wouldhave, the inventor of the 
lifeboat. 














The North-Country Garland 
of Song. 


By Zohn Stokoe. 








LUCKEY’S DREAM. 
HOMAS MARSHALL, most favourably 

S|} known as a@ local writer, was a native of 
Newcastle, where he was born in the year 
: 1809. He was a brush-maker to trade, 
having both served his time and afterwards worked for 
many years as a journeyman with Mr. Robert Laidlaw. 
In 1829 he published a collection of his songs, which are 
full of allusions to loeal eccentrics, of whom Newcastle in 








his day had a famous supply, and in his songs he appears 
to have delighted in recording their grotesque bye-names 
and preserving their most marked peculiarities. Marshall 
died suddenly about the year 1869, having attained a little 
ever his 60th year. 


The = er neet aw went to bed, Being 
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Blind Willy slawly led the band, 
beagle o’ the way, man ; 
A staff he carried in his hand, 
An’ shook his head se grey, man. 
At his reet hand was Bu Jack, 
With his hat brim set broad, man. 
An’ on his left was Billy the Black, 
To lead him on the road, man. 


Big Bob, X Y, and other two, 

hat leeves upon the deed, man, 

They bore his corpse before the crew, 
Expecting to be fee’d, man. 

His namesake Euphy Scott was there, 
Her bonny Geordy, tee. man ; 

Distress’d, they cried, this happy pair, 
“Ne mair we will him see, man. 


Bold Jocker was amang them, tee, 
Brave Cuckoo Jack, and a’, man ; 
An’ Hairy Tom, the Keelman’s Son, 
An’ bonny Dolly Raw, man. 
An’ Bella Roy, an’ Tatie Bet, 
They cried till oot o’ breech, man, 
For sair these twosome did regret 
For canny Billy’s deeth, man. 


But Hangy luickt above them a’, 
He is se sma’ an’ lang, man ; 

An’ Bobby Knox, the Dogbank ox, 
Was sobbin’ i’ the thrang, man ; 

An’ Corner, wi’ his swill an’ shull, 
Was squeakin’ like a bairn, man ; 

An’ knack-kneed Mat, that drucken fyul, 

Like a monkey he did gairn, man. 
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Tally-i-ho, that dirty wretch, 
= nen the ars aw baw men: 
An’ Peggy Powell, Step-and-Fetch, 
Wes haddin’ Aad her j no man ; 
An’ frae the Cl Bobby Hash, 
Wi’ his greet gob ee wid e, man ; 
Alang wi’ him was Push-Peg-Push, 
Lamentin’ by his side, man. 


An’ Roguish Ralph, an’ Busy Bruce, 
That leeves upon their prey, man, 
Did not neglect, but did protect 
Their friends oy the way, man. 
An’ Jimmy Lidd e, drest in black, 
Behint them a’ did droop, man ; 
He had a coat on like the quack 
That feeds us a’ wi’ soup, man. 


Noo, when they got him tiv his grave, 
He then began to shoot, man, 
For Billy, being but in a trance, 
Be this time cam aboot, man. 
Then Jocker wi’ a sandy styen 
The coffin split wi’ speed, man— 
They a’ rejoiced to see agyen 
Poor Bill they thowt was deed, man. 


When a’ his friends that roond him stood 
Had gettin’ him put reet, man, 
They a’ went tiv the Robin Hood, 
To spend a jovial neet, man. 
Ne mair for Billy they did weep, 
But happy they did seem, man ; 
Just then aw waken’d frae my sleep, 
An’ fund it was a dream, man. 








Hrs. Arkwright. 





23|BOUT the beginning of the present century the 
theatre at Durham, which had then been in 

: existence about ten years, was under the 
nn of Mr. Stephen Kemble, a brother of the 
famous John Philip Kemble. Stephen resided at Durham 
for many years, and varied his professional duties there 
by travelling with his company to Newcastle, Sunderland, 
and other neighbouring towns. His domestic life seems, 
from all that we can learn of it, to have been of the 
happiest character. His household included himself, his 
wife, his daughter Fanny, and very often, and for long 
periods, a sister of Mrs. John Philip Kemble, Miss 
Adelaide De Camp. 

The whole family was engaged in theatrical duties ; and 
of the way in which they, or rather the ladies, succeeded in 
blending their Thespian and domestic employments Mr. 
Kemble’s niece has given a most charming account. 
“They learned and acted their parts; devised and 
executed, with small means and great industry, their 
dresses; made pies and puddings, and patched and darned, 
in the morning; and by dint of paste and rouge became 
heroines in the evening.” When Miss De Camp was at 
Durham she and Miss Kemble were constant companions 
and fast friends. ‘‘A merrier life than that of these 
lasses, in the midst of their quaint theatrical tasks and 
homely household duties, was seldom led by two girls in 
any sphere of life.” Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kemble were 





most worthy people, and afforded to the two young ladies 
guardianship which, whilst encouraging their inherent 
leaning towards merriment, did not forget to prepare them 
for the serious duties and responsibilities of life. The 
girls, we are told, “were well conducted, good young 
things, full of the irrepressible spirits of their age, and 
turning alike their hard home work and light stage labour 
into fun.” Like most gay people at that period, they 
were addicted to practical jokes. Of those which they 
perpetrated, one has been thought sufficiently good to be 
recorded. It had at all events the merit, possessed by 
very few practical jokes, of injuring no one. The two 
young ladies were proceeding alone to Newcastle in a post 
chaise to fulfil an engagement. Amongst the stage 
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properties which they were taking with them in the coach 
was part of a military equipment, intended to be employed 
in some farce. Miss De Camp “accoutred her upper 
woman in a soldier’s cap, stock, and jacket, and, with 
heavily corked moustaches, persisted in embracing her 
companion, whose frantic resistance, screams of laughter, 
and besmirched cheeks, elicited comments of boundless 
amazement, in broad, North-Country dialect, from the 
markec folk they passed on the road, to whom they must 
have appeared the most violent runaway couple that ever 
travelled.” 

Miss Kemble was, at least on one occasion, the instru- 
ment of a joke perpetrated by another. For a consider- 
able time Liston, the famous comedian of the first part of 
this century, was a member of the Durham company. 
One evening he painted Fanny Kemble’s face hke a 
clown’s, and then planted her at one of the stage side 
doors, so that her mother, who was just about to enter 
from the opposite side, to perform a pathetic part in some 
very serious scene, should see her just as she reached the 
stage. She, ‘‘on suddenly beholding this grotesque appari- 
tion of her daughter, fell into convulsions of laughter 
and coughing, and half audible exclamations of ‘Go 
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away, Fanny, I'll tell your father, miss !’ which must have 
had the effect of sudden seizure of madness to the audi- 
ence, accustomed to the rigid decorum of the worthy 
woman in the discharge of her theatrical duties.” 

Miss Kemble must have been a very charming young 
lady. The Kemble’s were a family of striking personal 
appearance. It is of Fanny that her cousin, the better 
known Fanny (Frances Ann) Kemble, thus writes :— 
“*She had inherited the beauty of her father’s family, 
which in her most lovely countenance had a character of 
childlike simplicity and serene sweetness that made it 
almost angelic. Far on in middle age she retained this 
singularly tender beauty.” But she was gifted as well as 
pretty. She composed many charming ballads, both the 
verses and the music being hers, and these she herself 
sang in a way which, at one time, was the one great topic 
of suciety in London. Her voice was exquisitely pathetic, 
and her manner charmed everyone who saw or heard her. 
**Tt was in vain that far better musicians, with far finer 
voices, attempted to copy her inimitable musical recita- 
tion ; nobody ever sang like her, and still less did any- 
body ever look like her while she sang.” 

In time, as might reasonably be expected, the inevit- 
able lovers appeared upon the scene, and wooed and won 
the hearts of the two charming belles of the Durham 
theatre. Both the young men were officers in a militia 
regiment, and both belonged to families of wealth. It 
was quite natural that they should fall in love with two 
young ladies of great personal charms, each combining 
the character of actress and belle of a country 
town. But the young ladies were, if not poor, 
at least portionless, and it was therefore just as 
natural that their lovers’ matrimonial intentions should 
be resisted by their families. The tale of Miss De Camp’s 
lover is short and disastrous. His father was a wealthy 
Yorkshire squire. On hearing of his son’s attachment, 
he summoned him home, and peremptorily demanded he 
should giveup his mistress. This herefused todo, where- 
upon his father called together all his servants and tenants, 
and declared before them all that the self willed young 
man, his son, and also his supposed heir, was illegitimate, 
and was thenceforth to be disowned and disinherited. 
The son enlisted, went to India, and never saw his 
Durham sweetheart again. 

The course of Miss Kemble’s love, though far from 
smooth, came toa happier consummation. Her lover was 
the son of aman whose name is known tofame. He was 
originally a poor barber in Bolton, Lancashire, but became 
an inventor, or, as has been contended, an appropriator of 
other men’s inventions. Be this as it may, he certainly 
got the credit of inventing valuable machines for the 
spinning of cotton, for which he was knighted, and by 
which he acquired enormous wealth. This was no other 
than Sir Richard Arkwright. Fanuy Kemble’s lover was 
his son and ‘heir. Forgetting his own lowly origin, he 
also opposed his son’s project of marrying a poor actress. 





The son, however, would have his way; the young 
people were married; and Sir Richard, to his credit, 
accepted the inevitable with a good grace. 

Fanny Kemble exchanged her modest home at Durham 
for wealth and luxury in a splendid mansion in one of the 
most charming parts of the Peak of Derbyshire. First at 
Stoke, and afterwards at Suttor, she realised the enjoy- 
ment of everything that riches could supply. Her 
domestic relations were all that she could desire; but the 
shadow of death again and again crossed her home, and 
the gaiety of her youthful years gave place, in mature 
life, to a tender habitual sadness. Later in her life, she 
had the advantage of the intimate friendship of the two 
great magnates of Derbyshire, the Dukes of Devonshire 
and Rutland. Of her character at this period her cousin 
says :—‘‘In the society of the high-born and gay and 
gifted with whom she now mixed, and among whom her 
singular gifts made her remarkable, the enthusiasm she 
excited never impaired the transparent and childlike 
simplicity and sincerity of her nature. There was some- 
thing very peculiar about the single-minded, simple- 
hearted genuineness of Mrs. Arkwright, which gave an 
unusual charm of unconventionality and fervid earnestness 
to her manner and conversation.” Her voice and face are 
described as being still heavenly sweet. With the then 
Duke of Devonshire, a man cf great intellectual attain- 
ments, she was an especial favourite, and with hit she 
maintained a long and most cordial friendship. 

In the later years of her life, she renewed her acquaint- 
ance with the North, spending a considerable part of every 
year at the village of Cullercoats, which was then almost 
exclusively the abode of fisher folk, and had not come to 
be heard of as a summer resort. In choosing this quiet 
and then secluded spot, she was solacing her sorrows in 
the remembrance of her happy early days; for, after her 
marriage, she was in the habit of spending a few days in 
every summer with her father and mother “‘ by the rocks 
and sands and breakers of the Northumbrian shore.” The 
Duke of Devonshire, who was many years her senior, 
remained her constant and attached friend to the end of 
her life. He enjoyed her conversation, but he was an 
ardent lover of music, and was always delighted to hear 
the fine and sweet voice which never left her. Although 
he was in his later years very deaf to a spoken voice, her 
softest notes were always perfectly audible to him. Her 
residence at Cullercoats brought him, like a true knight 
errant, thither also, and for a time the fisher folks lived 
beneath the smile of ‘‘ good society ” in the truest sense of 
the words. There, in her own North-Countrie, Mrs, Ark- 
wright died, leaving a sad memory of her beauty, her 
virtues, her gifts and her talents, in the hearts of all who 
knew her, and in no heart was the sorrow keener than in 
that of the venerable Duke of Devonshire. 

The house which Mra, Arkwight occupied at Cullercoats 
was afterwards the residence of Mr. William Bainbridge, 
author of “Fata Morgana”—Cliff House, close to the 
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rocks above the north pier. It is still occupied by Mr. 
Bainbridge’s family. There is a story current that Mrs. 
Arkwright, when a member of her husband’s familv died, 
put her drawing-room at Cullercoats into mourning. 
JacoB BEE. 








Gvward Elliott, of Garston, 








PRE) from my earliest recollection. Ido not know 
pe whether he was born in Earsdon, but my 
memory does not carry me back to a time when he 
did not live there, and I know that he died there. 
Edward was a man—and a married man—when I was 
The only offspring he ever had, I believe, 
The daughter and I were school- 


E JDWARD ELLIOTT was a familiar figure 


a boy. 
was a daughter. 

fellows, and at one 
time took our lessons 
in the same class. 
She pied in early 
womanhood. Elliott 
lived several years 
in a small cottage on 
the north side of the 
centre of Earsdon 
village. He was a 
stonemason to trade. 
Sometimes he was 
his own master, and 
sometimes he worked 
for another master. 
Ionly remember two 
masons in Earsdon 
when I was a boy— 
“Ned Elliott” and 
“Tom Brown.” 





EDWARD ELLIOTT, 


Sometimes Ned worked for Tom, 
sometimes Tom worked for Ned, and sometimes they 
worked for nobody The only competition between them 
was who could swallow the most beer! Occasionally they 
would be ‘on the spree” for several days. And those 
were grand days for spreeing! There was no ‘‘close 
time” then for public-houses. A paternal Parliament had 
not then begun to interfere with the liberties of free- 
born Britons in the matter of getting drunk. Publicans 
could keep their houses open when they liked, and as long 
as they liked. At the week-ends especially, the business 
was conducted on the ‘double shift” system, either on 
the pitmatic plan of ‘“‘follow’n in,” or ‘stannen her 
through,” night and day. If the customers wanted 
victuals with their drink, they were supplied with penny- 
rolls and cheese ; and they could have clean straw for 
nothing. 


“Ned Elliott,” with all his drinking, never, so far as I 
am aware, descended to the low level of the drunken 





blackguard. When on the spree, he took a hobby in 
practical joking, but now and then got the “wrong sow 
by the ear.” Sometimes, when he had been on the spree 
for two or three days, he would take it into his head to 
go home, and would walk up to his own door, take his 
hat off, and throw it in. If the hat was allowed to re- 
main, he followed the hat ; but if the hat was thrown out, 
he would take it up and march hack to his welcome 
quarters and jolly companions. All these years, when 
Ned worked when he liked and drank when he liked, 
he had a select and particular business in Earsdon 
in which he had no _ competitor. Earsdon was 
then a large parish, and the inhabitants of ‘ God’s 
Acre” required tombstones to tell their virtues to future 
generations. Elliott was a skilful hand at making and 
lettering tombstones, and the evidences of his skill are 
plentiful at the head of ‘“‘many a mouldering heap” in 
Earsdon Churchyard. It was he who executed the 
monument to the victims of the great Hartley Accident. 
When not busy with other work, he could always occupy 
his time in preparing tombstones, with the certainty 
that there would be a market for them at no distant 
time. 

But it is a long lane that never hasaturning. The 
turn in the right direction came at length to Edward 
Elliott. Where the practice of moderation in the use of 
intoxicating drink was impossible with the habitual 
drunkard, teetctalism brought an infallible remedy. The 
principle adopted by the Preston cock-fighters spread all 
over the country. It reached Newcastle and Northumber- 
land, and Elliott became a teetotaller. Then, from 
being a ‘“‘jobbing mason,” he became a builder and 
contractor. Soon afterwards, the Taylors and partners 
commenced East Holywell Colliery, and Edward Elliott 
built the engine-house, and, I think, all the workmen’s 
houses, except one row. The houses were all built of 
freestone. Elliott opened a quarry in Holywell Dene, 
to which he laid down a light railway. This gave hima 
fair start in business, and he never looked back either in 
business or teetotalism. He joined the teetotallers in 
their efforts to spread their principles. He was soon 
induced to go on the platform, and his ready wit, ex- 
pressed in his Northumbrian Doric, with his exhaustless 
reportoire of droll stories, soon nade him a great favourite 
all over Northumberland, Durham, and even Cumberland. 
If Yorick could ‘‘set the table in a roar,” Edward Elliott 
could set the hall in a ferment when on a platform ; so 
much so, indeed, that the meeting was sometimes almost 
broken up with irrepressible laughter. He never at- 
tempted to refine his mother tongue, knowing full well 
that any attempt of the kind would only spoil the 
diamond. It must not, however, be supposed that 
because he was rough he was an ignorant man, On the 
contrary, he was not only a good business man, and a 
man of sound common sense, but he was, comparatively, 
well read. He was even a composer of local songs. I 
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have heard him, times out of number, in teetotal meet- 
ings, and I have met him many times in private, in his 
own house and elsewhere. In every instance he was 
pleasant company. 

I have heard him give two reasons for becoming a 
teetotaller (both amusing, of course)—one in public, the 
other in private. On one occasion he was speaking at a 
teetotal meeting, when he told about being ‘‘on the 
spree.” He said he either could not find his way home, 
or was unable to walk there; and, seeing a “‘pig-cree,” 
he managed to get inside, and crept in beside the pig— 
where there was some nice clean straw. Next morning, 
the good woman to whom the pig belonzed came to feed 
it. When she caught sight of Ned, she made him 
out to be a hundred degrees worse than her pig. 
By this time he was getting sober, and he thought 
if he was not fit company for a pig he was ‘‘ower 
bad for owt.” He never went back to the public-house. 
On the other occasion, in private company, I heard 
him give the second reason for being a teetotaller. One 
day as he was about to go on to the bridle road between 
West Holywell and Earsdon, he was joined by Mr. Tom 
John Taylor, the eminent mining engineer. Mr. Taylor, 
doubtless expecting some amusement, said to Elliott, 
‘“* Well, Elliott, what made you turn teetotaller?” Elliott 
replied—‘* Aa’ve hard it said there’s a sartin quantity of 
drink brewed for ivvory man, and a’am sure aa’ve drunk 
ma share lang since.” 

Mr. Elliott died suddenly at Earsdon, of disease of the 
heart, on the 29th of April, 1867, at the age of 67. 

G. HAtLiweELL. 


The Busty Zeam, 





FEW facts about the origin of the name of 

this famous seam of coals may not be without 

: interest. Many readers will have climbed the 
hill from Rowland’s Gill Station to Burnopfield. Not far 
below where the footpath enters the plantation, the road is 
crossed by a lane, leading in one direction to Bryan’s Leap, 
in the other downwards towards Gibside Woods. Near 
the place where the lane crosses a stream of water, is the 
mouth of an old coal drift, now connected with workings of 
the Marley Hill Colliery at Byermoor, by which horses are 
occasionally taken in and out of the workings. Formeriy, 
a small farm-house stood at the foot of this lane. The 
name of the farm-house was Busty Bank. How it got this 
name the writer cannot say, unless the following offers any 
solution to the question :—Not far from the mouth of the 
dritt, the road which now leads into Gibside Woods is cut 
out of the side of a rather steep bank. In the formation 
of this road the outcrop of the Busty Seam is laid bare. 
The coal and shale above it, being thus exposed to the in- 


fluences of frosts and rains, are frequently seen crumbling 
on tothe road. The idea is suggested that this may have 
been known as a bursting bank ; or, as is frequently the 
case, bursty bank. Bust is not infrequently used for 
burst ; so that this bank may have become known as the 
Busty Bank. Busty Bank is also the name of a farm- 
house belonging to the Marquis of Bute. 


It is quite certain that the seam took its name from the 
title of these two farm-houses, for the reason that, with 
perhaps one exception, this was the earliest place where 
the Busty Seam, as known by this name, was worked. 
The coal worked here was for the use of the occupier of the 
Hall at Gibside, and possibly for the use of some of the 
tenants. It continued to be used for this purpose until 
some time about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, when it ceased to be worked from the fact that either 
one or both of the two men who were getting the coal 
were killed by a fall of stone. Probably from superstitious 
fears men objected to again work in the place, as it would 
be very lonely in the early winter mornings. Coal for the 
Gibside Hall and tenants was afterwards worked from 
the same seam in Snipe’s Dean, also in the Gibside 
Woods. This drift was discontinued from the same 
causes, an accident having happened to the men who 
were working in it. A little coal seems to have been 
worked from the Busty Seam on the Bryan’s Leap 
estate, probably in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 


An old shaft, partly open within the memory of tue 
writer, was to be seen just within the wood where the 
footpath to Burnopfield enters the plantation. The old 
waggonway from Pontop to Derwent Haugh passed close 
to this shaft: so that possibly some Busty coal may 
have been shipped before the seam was sunk to 
and worked at Marley Hill by the present owners, 
But this probably did not succeed, as the Busty 
Seam at this part is rather a coking and 
manufacturing coal than one adapted for household 
consumption. The foot of this old shaft was not long ago 
reached from Byermoor Colliery, when some of the gear 
of the former workmen was found. Not far to the west 
from here the Busty Seam is found to have a thick band 
of stone in it, which band increases in thickness to the 
west and north to such an extent that the seam can no 
longer be worked as one seam, but has to be worked as two 
different seams, known locally as the Top Busty and the 
Bottom Busty. Across the Derwent it is known by other 
names. The seam crops to the surface in different parts 
of the vales of Derwent and Pont, especially on those 
portions of the valleys which have been exposed to the 
denuding agents of frost and water. Not much further 
to the west it disappears altogether, from the rise of the 
coal measures to the west by northwards. What may be 
its limit to the south and east will not be known yet, as, 
independently of the upper coal measures lying upon it, it 
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may possibly dip under the Permian strata which cover 
these measures in the south-eastern parts of the county of 
Durham. Jas. F. RoBinson. 


Sane and Anna Marta Porter. 





5 AMOUS in the history of fiction are the names 
‘k "| of two ladies who were born in Durham to- 
‘ Z| wards the end of the last century—Jane and 
Anna Maria Porter. 

These two ladies were the daughters of a retired 
army surgeon, who, after leaving the service, resided for 
some years in Durham, where the sisters and a brother 
(who also became famous, Sir Robert Ker Porter) were 
born—Jane in 1776; Auna Maria in 1780; and Sir 
Robert Ker Porter also in 1780. Ihe mother, it is said, 
was wellconnected in the North of England, *‘ being allied 
with the Anglo-Saxon Barons of Blenkinsopp and Hilton, 
the learned Adamsons of the North, and the celebrated 
John Tweddle, the Grocian traveller.” At the death of 


the father, Mrs. Porter retired to Edinburgh with her three 
children, for the benefit of good education at a moderate 
expense, 

It was in the capital of Scotland that the names of 
Wallace and Bruce and other Scottish heroes were made 
familiar to them, the maids of the nursery lulling the 
children to sleep with songs of ** Wallace Wight,” and 


the serving men entertaining the brother with tales of 
Bannockburn and Cambus Kenneth. An elderly female, 
Luckie Forbes, is said to have been the chief instructress 
of the sisters in legendary lore. It was no doubt to these 
legends and traditions that we owe the existence of ‘The 
Scottish Chiefs,” as Miss Porter says of herself that ‘for 
long, long after I heard these things I never thought of 
becoming a writer at all.” 

Whilst residing in Edinburgh, they became acquainted 
with Sir Walter Scott, who at that time was ‘‘a light- 
hearted youth,” the mothers being on terms of intimacy. 
This intimacy was broken off for some time owing to Mrs. 
Porter returning with her family to the North of England 
(Durham), ‘“‘where their residence happened to be near 
that of a venerable bishop, and where they had free 


‘Anna Maria Porler 


access to the Episcopal Library. Here they first read 
Spenser's ‘ Fatry Queen,’ and here they studied many old 
black-letter chronicles.” Some time after this they re- 
moved to London, where they soon became acquainted with 
West, Flaxman, Northcote, Shee, and other artists. Their 
society was also sought by several naval and military 
veterans, old friends of their father’s. As a rule, they 
lived in a quiet and retired manner, until their genius 
became known to the world by its published manifesta- 
tions. 

The works of the sisters are so numerous that it would 
occupy considerable space even to mention them. Anna 
Maria died near Bristol in 1832; the brother, who had 
made himself so distinguished in arts, in diplomacy, in 
war, and in literature, died suddenly at St. Petersburg, 
in 1842; and Jane died in 1850. West Enp Lane. 


* 
* * 


The following anecdote, illustrative of the early days of 
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the celebrated authoress of ‘‘The Scottish Chiefs,” and 
other historical romances, is told by William Henderson 
(himself an old resident of Darbam) in his work ‘* My Life 
as an Angler ” :— 


I have always felt a keen interest in my mother’s girlish 
friendship for Jane Porter, whom I myself remember 
when achild. I recollect the arrival of a note from the 
Waterloo Hotel, with a request that it should be delivered 
immediately to my mother. The note was from the 
authoress in b ep ery conveying an affectionate request 
that the friend of her early days would come and pass a 
few hours with her at the hotel, while she was resting on 
her way to London. It appeared that the lady was 
returning from Scotland, where she had been collecting 
materials for her well-known work ‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs,” 
and she was glad to pause for a short time in the home of 
her childhood. For Miss Porter, her sister Anna Maria, 
and their brother Robert, had been brought up at Durham, 
and were such near neighbours of my mother, herself an 
only child, that they were constant companions, occupied 
together in pursuits which have not failed to leave their 
mark in history. I have often heard my mother describe 
the following scene :—The little party was collected in 
a low room with Jong windows looking into Bow 
Lane, then, as now, the quietest and most ancient 
looking part of the city. iss Porter and my mother 
were engaged in needlework; Robert, stretched on 
the floor, was busy painting battle scenes on tissue 
paper; while Anna Maria, with a timid glance at 
her sister, drew from her pocket a manuscript which 
she was to read aloud, according to promise. It was 
the first part of that charming volume afterwards 
known as ** Artless Tales”—certainly a remarkable pro- 
duction for a girl of (I believe) only fourteen years of age. 
The listeners were loud in their praises, till at last Miss 
Porter rose with an air worthy of Mrs. Siddons, a manner 
which clung to her through life. ‘‘ Anna,” she said, ** you 
have written well.” There was a pause of some moments. 
** When I write,” she added, ‘‘I shall write history,” and 


she swept out of the room with the air of a duchess. The 
reading of this, the first ‘‘Artless Tale,” decided the 
future of the elder sister; from that day she applied herself 
to literature, in which she has left a not unhonoured 
name. A. H, 


The Pitman’s SaturVap 
Pight. 





| REAT is the contrast shown in the two pictures 

Wia| which are here reproduced. The artist, Mr. 

Hedley, has realistically delineated two im- 

portant epochs in the social and domestic history of 

Northern miners. These pictures depict the customs 

which obtained amongst them at the beginning of the 

century, and the habits which characterise them to- 
day. 

The first picture—‘‘ The Pitman’s Pay: Old Style’— 
recalls to mind a time when the working day was exces- 
sively long, and when the calling of a coal hewer was 
pursued under vastly mure dangerous and disadvantageous 
conditions than it is now. It was a time, too, which was 
singularly void of educational facilities—when, even if 
these facilities had existed, the sons of miners could not 
have benefited by them, because it was then a common 
thing for boys to commence work in the pits at six years 
of age. With no reading-rooins or mechanics’ institutes 
to which they could resort after their day’s toil was over-- 
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with no means or opportunity for social relaxation—it was 
quite natural that, when the Saturday night came 
round, and with it the cessation of work, the miners of an 
earlier day should gather at the village tavern. It was 
this custom which Thomas Wilson described in ‘‘The 
Pitman’s Pay,” and which Ralph Hedley has illustrated— 


- And though the yel’s resistless power 
Had silenced many a noisy tongue, 

Two vet’rans still, ’midst dust and stour, 
Conn’d o’er the days when they were young. 


But the advance of time has brought with it the social 
and industrial advancement of the mining population. 
Mr. Hedley’s second picture—“The Pitman’s Pay: 
New Style”—forms a striking contrast to its companion. 
Here we see the miners receiving their fortnight’s pay, 
not as of old in # public-house, but at the pay office con- 
nected with the colliery. The picture also reveals a pro- 
minent trait in the miner’s character—his readiness to 
assist the poor and indigent. Thrift, a desire for in- 
tellectual improvement, a love of music, literature, art, 


27 


science, and athletic sports—all these have in a very great 
measure taken the place of the revels, sports, and 
pastimes favoured by the pitmen of a past age. 


a a ae, 
eee ee eee 


Woarvsworth anv the Lake 
District, 


ILLIAM WORDSWORTH, the greatest and 
best of the Lake Poets, has, in his works, 
provided the thoughtful tourist with an 
admirable guide to the English Lakes. 

The simplicity and natural tenderness of the poet is set 
forth in each of his pages. He describes with equal 
power the playful daffodils and the raging storm; the 
desolate tarn and the beauties of Windermere. So 
rich, indeed, are some parts in Wordsworthian 
lore that enthusiast may feel he breathes 
the influence of the poet in the very air. Grasmere, 
Hawkshead, Langdale, Ennerdale, Ullswater, and Win- 
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dermere are made additionally attractive by the poet’s 
meditations and descriptions. ‘* Meditation and sympathy 
were the main strings of his serene and stormless lyre.” 
As he himself says:— 


The moving accident is not my trade ; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ; 
’Tis my delight alone in summer shade 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

For “‘ thinking hearts” no holiday could be better spent 
than by walking through the English lakes with Words- 
worth as a guide. The peculiar charm of the Lake 
District would, under such circumstances, be more highly 
appreciated ; for his poems have done for Cumberland and 
Westmoreland what Sir Walter Scott in his novels and 
metrical romances has done for Scotland. And Scott’s are 
the only works which can be even remotely compared to 
Wordsworth’s. On the other hand, the power of Words- 
worth cannot be fully known by one who is a stranger to 
the Lake District. He chose the most common object in 
life as well as in nature for poetic treatment, and in pure, 
terse, and graceful form, writes so that the least learned 
may not mistake him— 


O, reader ! had you in your mind 

Such stcres as silent thought can bring, 
O, gentle reader! you would find 

A tale in everything. 

Of the Lake District generally the poet writes :—‘‘I 
do not know any tract of country in which, within so 
narrow a compass, may be found an equal variety in the 
influences of light and shadow upon the sublime and 
beautiful features of landscape. » . Though clustered 
together, every valley has its distinct and separate char- 
acter ; in some instances, as if they had been formed in 
studied contrast to each other; and, in others, with the 
differences and resemblances of a sisterly rivalship.” 

The intention of this paper is merely to attract atten- 
tioa to the connection between Wordsworth and the 
Lakes. Space will not permit quotation to any extent, so 
that I give only a general outline of a most enjoyable and 
instructive tour which may be taken with the poems as a 
guide. 

We start, say, at Patterdale. Two of Wordsworth’s 
poems refer to Ullswater, and both perfect in their way. 
The one is entitled ‘* Airey Force Valley,” and the other is 
the poem on **The Daffodils.” The latter is such a fine 
example of the poet’s style that I append it in full :— 


THE DAFFODILS, 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretch in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay, 


In such a jocund ne ny A : 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had vrought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

Leaving Ullswater, ascend Helvellyn and find pages of 
poems dedicated to this majestic height and its wonderful 
prospect. Descend by way of Grisedale Tarn, where the 
brothers Wilham and John Wordsworth parted before 
John set out on his fatal voyage. The verses on John, 
and the description of Grisedale Tarn, are well worthy of 
remark. Pass on by Tongue Ghyll, the beauties of which 
are referred to in the *‘ Prelude,” downto Grasmere. This 
pleasant village may also be reached from Ullswater by 
way of Kirkstone Pass instead of over Helvellyn. On this 
road Brothers’ Water is passed, where Wordsworth 
rested and composed the stanza commencing—“ The cock 
is crowing.” To the right of Brothers’ Water is the 
valley of Hartshope, where the poet saw that grand 
atmospheric effect described in the second book of the 
‘* Excursion.” Thence ascend Kirkstone Pass and read 
** The Pass of Kirkstone.” Then proceed to Grasmere, 


The poems which first occur to my memory in thinking 
of Wordsworth as the interpreter of Grasmere are those 
in that series of seven ‘‘On the Naming of Places.” Eas- 
dale Beck, Easdale Tarn, Helm Crag, the Rothay, Lough- 
rigg, Fairfield, Rydal Mount, the Wishing Gate, and many 
other well-known heights, nooks, and places are treated in 
these seven poems. The poems undoubtedly render these 
charming spots more attractive, and the student of 
Wordsworth begins to feel the poet’s power when studying 
the poems in sight of the objects described. ‘In the 
vale of Grasmere, by the side of the old highway leading 
to Ambleside, is a gate, which, time out of mind, has been 
called the Wishing Gate, from a belief that wishes 
formed or indulged there have a favourable issue.” The 
two poems on “The Wishing Gate,” and ‘The Wish- 
ing Gate Destroyed,” treat this interesting object in appro- 
priate style. ‘‘The Primrose of the Rock ” describes a 
spot in the valley leading from Grasmere to Rydal. In 
the quarry near the “ primrose rock,” Wordsworth met 
“The Beggars,” on whom he wrote two poems. And 
near the Wishing Gate he met ‘‘ The Sailor’s Mother.” 


Majestic in her person, ta!l and straight, 
And like a Roman matron was her mien and gait. 

A little way from Dove Cottage, Wordsworth met the old 
leech-gatherer who is referred to in his poem “‘ Resolution 
and Independence.” The poems, *‘ The Brothers” and 
‘** Michael,” were written by the poet near Dove Cottage. 
The island in Grasmere Lake is’frequently referred to 
in the poems of “Inscriptions.” Allan Bank, the House 
in which Wordsworth spent four years of his life, is 
chiefly interesting as the place where most of “The 
Excursion ” was composed. Loughrigg Tarn is described 
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in the “Epistle to Sir George Beaumont.” Grasmere 
Church is dealt with in ‘‘The Excursion,” as also are 
Lingmoor, Wray Ghyll Force, Grasmere Lake, Lang- 
dale, Blea Tarn, &c., &c. 

Grasmere is the centre of the Wordsworth country. 
His prime and closing days of life were spent there. The 
full richness of his strength as a writer may be said to 
date from December, 1799, when he and his sister 
Dorothy settled down in a two-storied cottage at Town 
End, Grasmere. Poetry then became the business of his 
lite. He was married in 1802 to his cousin, Mary 
Hutchinson, and brought her home to Town End Cottage, 
and three years later wrote the following lines in her 
praise. It may well be asked, where may we hope to find 
verses more full of tender, loving devotion, or more truly 
poetic than these? 


TO MRS. WORDSWORTH. 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight: 
A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like twilight, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
Advancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 


I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrow, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


And now I see with eyes serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skil! ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yeta spirit still, and bright, 

With thing of angelic light. 





I hope to have aroused in some readers a desire for 
further acquaintance with the poet and the poet’s country. 
If so, I invite them to Hawkshead, where Wordsworth’s 
earlier days were spent. Here he first took to writing 
verses, and carefully observed and noted down many 
natural appearances “‘hitherto unnoticed by any poet he 
had ever read.” 

At the age of nine years, Wordsworth was placed in the 
grammar school at Hawkshead, where he remained for 
about nine years, till he went to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. During that period he associated himself with 
the Vale of Easthwaite so much that with the aid of his 
writings the tourist may pass from height to height and 
nook to nook and observe the beauties of the district with 
the poet’s eyes. 

At the age of sixteen he wrote the ‘‘Conclusion of a 
Poem Composed in Anticipation of Leaving School,” and 
in manhood’s prime, still full of love for the dale, he re- 
cast this poem, in the blank verse of ‘* The Prelude.” 
Both are appended, that the reader may chose between 


the impromptu utterance of a boy of sixteen with its fresh 
simplicity, and the version written in the strength of the 
poet’s manhood. 


By the boy of sixteen :— 


Dear native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell, 
That, wheresoe’er my steps may tend, 
And whensoe’er my course may end, 
If in that hour a single tie 

Survive of local sympathy, 

My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 

Thus, while the sun sinks down to rest 
Far in the regions of the west, 
Though to the vale no parting beam 
Be given, not one memorial gleam, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 

On the dear hills where first he rose. 


From ‘‘ The Prelude ” :— 


— A grove there is whose boughs 
Stretch from the western marge of Thurston-mere, 
With lengths of shade so thick that whoso glides 
Along the line of low-roofed water, moves 
As in acloister. Once—while in that shade 
Loitering, I watched the golden beams of light 
Flung from the setting sun, as they reposed 
In silent beauty on the naked ridge 
Of a high eastern hill—thus flowed my thoughts 
In a pure stream of words fresh from the heart : 
Dear native regions, wheresoe’er shall close 
My mortal course, there will I think on you; 
Dving, will cast on you a backward look ; 
Even as this setting sun (albeit the vale 
1s nowhere touched by one memorial gleam) 
Doth with the fond remains of his last power 
Still linger, and a farewell lustre sheds 
On the dear mountain-tops where first they rose. 


The best approach to Hawkshead is from the ferry on 
Windermere by way of Sawrey. At the top of the ridge 
between the two Sawreys, a little to the right, the spot 
lies where stoad the yew-tree, on which Wordsworth 
wrote the lines commencing :—‘‘ Nay, traveller! rest, 
This lonely yew-tree stands.” From this spot a grand 
panoramic view is obtained of the vale of Easthwaite, 
with Hawkshead lying at the head of Easthwaite Lake— 
one of the prettiest views in the Lake District. In this 
vale the poet’s early days were spent. His 


Morning walks 
Were early, oft before the hour of school 
I travelled round our little lake, five miles 
Of pleasant wandering. 


Here he imbibed the spirit of the muse. 


Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as ere I had beheld—in front, 
The sea lay laughing at a distance ; near, 
The solid mountain shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light ; 
And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 
Dews, vapours, and the melody of birds, 
And labourers going forth to till the fields. 
Ah! need I say, dear friend | that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit. On I walked 
In thankful blessedness, which still survives. 


In the Grammar School at Hawkshead the letters ** W. 
Wordsworth ” may still be seen on one of the old forms, 


cut out by the boy poet. On the walls of the schoolroom, 
recently, some fancy scrolls have been fixed. These 
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scrolls present the following familiar mottoes, gleaned 
from the poet's works :— 
Small service is true service while it lasts. 


The child is father to the man, 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 


We live by admiration, hope, and love. 
The old Norman church, built at Hawkshead in 1160, 
is a pretty and conspicuous object in the landscape. 


The snow-white church upon the hill 
Sits like a throned lady, sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain. 


Anne Tyson’s cottage, where Wordsworth lived for 
nine years, is well known and easily found, and there in 
the bedroom is 


That lowly bed whence I had heard the wind 
Roar, and the rain beat hard; where I go oft 

Had lain awake on summer nights to watch 

The nioon in splendour couched among the leaves 
Of a tall ash, that near our cottage stood ; 

Had watched her with fixed eyes while to and fro 
In the dark summit of the waving tree 

She rocked with every impulse of the breeze. 


Frequent reference is made in ‘“‘The Prelude” to the 
schoolhouse, the church, and Mrs. Tyson. The following 
is the commencement of the poet’s lines on Mrs. Tyson :— 


The thought of gratitude shall fall like dew 

Upon thy grave, good creature! While my heart 
Can beat never will I forget thy name. 

Heaven's blessing be upon thee where thou liest. 


While the tourist is in this valley, the fuil force of the 
following magnificent lines may be the better realized, 
tor herein the poet describes the influence of nature upon 
himself, mouliing, and educating him in his early 


days :— 
Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
Thou soul that art the eternity of thought; 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou interwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soui ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature—purifying thus 
The element of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beating of the heart. 
Nor was the friendship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. 


The skating scene in ‘‘The Prelude” refers to the poet’s 
winter sport on Easthwaite Lake. It is a production 
worthy of the pen of a poet in style and composition, and 
it is useful as a guide to the neighbourhood. In short, all 
who delight in Wordsworth must take special interest 
in Hawkshead. Here he 


Held unconscious intercourse with beauty 
Old as creation, 


And saw 


Gleams, like the flashings of a shield; the earth 
And common face of Nature spake to him 
Rememberable things. 


To many it would be good practice to find out the force 
of the following lines as they bear upon the poet’s child- 
hood :— 


These recollected hours that have the charm 
Of visionary things ; these lovely forms 


And sweet sensations that throw back our life 
And almost make remotest infanc g 
A visible scene, on which the sun ts shining. 
To the works of Dr. Craddock and Professor William 
Knight I am indebted for much of the matter of this 
article. Cuas. J. Dean, 


_——_— eee eee 


Che Wistorian of Northumber- 
land, 





OHN HODGSON, the historian of Northum. 
berland, was born in the year 1779, in the 
deep, narrow, secluded vale of Swindale, in 
Westmoreland, a few miles north-west of 

Shap, forming part of Thornthwaite Forest. He began 

life in the capacity of schoolmaster of Matterdale, in 

Cumberland, with a salary not exceeding ten or eleven 

pounds a year. Here, in the heart of the mountains, he 

had excellent oppurtunities for pursuing the study of 











natural history, particularly geology; but the smallness 
of his certain income, diminished, through the mismanage- 
ment of the trustees, to less than a third of what it ought 
to have been, soon compelled him to look out for a better 
berth. And being connected by marriage with a celebrated 
master of the Free Grammar School of Houghton-le- 
Spring, the Rev. William Hawes, he was induced by that 
gentleman’s representations and influence to cross Stain- 
more into the County Palatine, and locate himself at 
Sedgefield, where he took the mastership of the school in 
1801. His scientific attainments, wholly self-gained, were 
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already such as to bring him an offer from the Tyne Iron 
Works Company at Lemington, who had started business 
some years before, of the responsible post of manager of 
their works, at the then handsome salary of £300. But 
he declined the offer, flattering though it was, having 
other views. 

Mr. Hodgson had determined to study for the Church. 
But his first trial was not successful. Having given him- 
self too little time for preparation, and being, moreover, 
at all times timid even to excess, he lost confidence the 
moment he entered the room to be examined ; and he was 
accordingly rejected by the bishop’s chaplain, Dr. 
Burgess, prebendary of Durham and rector of Winston, 
afterwards successively Bishop of St. David’s and Salis- 
bury, and, according to Dr. Raine, in his life of Hodgson, 
‘*a mild, amiable man, and a consummate classical 
scholar, but well known for his strictness in conducting 
his examinations.” He was more successful next time 
he tried, which was in 1804, when he was admitted into 
the order of deacons by the Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. 
Vernon, afterwards Archbishop of York. Having on 
this occasion travelled to Carlisle on foot, without a 
gown for the ceremony (for he had “lost the coach ” at 
Newcastle, and been obliged to drop his portmanteau), 
the prelate lent him one, with this kind remark: ‘‘ Mr. 
Hodgson, this is the gown in which I myself was first 
ordained, and I hope it will be as lucky to you as it has 
been to me.” 

Immediately after his ordination, he accepted the sub- 
curacy of Esh and Satley, chapels of ease in the parish of 
Lanchester. He now took up his residence in the latter 
town, in the neighbourhood of which he had ample scope 
for the study of Roman antiquities, it having been a 
celebrated Roman station, which, after ages of depreda- 
tion, still exhibits perhaps ‘*the boldest and proudest 
monument of the Roman arms in the North.” A young 
man of his temperament, with abundant leisure, could 
scarcely fail to cultivate an acquaintance with the rich 
antiquarian treasures which were then lying all around— 
broken down ramparts, ruined towers, fallen pillars, 
choked up baths, aqueducts, military roads, &e. And so 
his biographer says :—‘* To Hodgson’s short residence at 
Lanchester must be attributed that faculty of patient 
inquiry into the subject of Roman antiquities for which he 
was afterwards so highly distinguished, and which, in 
process of time, led to such signal discoveries on other 
and more extended fields.” Vandalic ignorance had even 
then committed sad ravage on these noble remains, for he 
tells us himself in his description of the place that the 
dwelling-house on the farm of Hollingside was in a great 
measure built from the remains of the Roman Wall, and 
that the masons the proprietor employed, according to 
that gentleman’s own account, preferred the stones that 
were carved to those that had been used for ordinary 
purposes. One stone in particular, he affirmed, made a 
yard of wall, and had a beautiful female figure cut on one 





side, which the masons turned inwards. It was at Lan- 
chester also that Mr. Hodgson commenced his knowledge 
of the coal formation. 

In 1806, he became curate of Gateshead, under its then 
rector, Dr. Prosser, a punctilious though pre-ritualistic 
clergyman, who, it seems, insisted upon his curates wear- 
ing a hat of a peculiar kind at visitations ; and Hodgson’s 
hat, we are told, was kept by him, to the last, as a curi- 
osity. Dr. Prosser’s successor at Gateshead was the cele- 
brated Dr. Philpotts, afterwards Bishop of Exeter; and 
Mr. Hodgson was making arrangements for a continuance 
of the curacy, when he received from Mr. Ellison, of 
Hebburn Hall, the living of Jarrow, which he had in his 
gift. 

Mr. Hodgson’s connection with Jarrow matured more 
and more tke fruit which had already begun to'ripen at 
Lanchester; and he had not been there above a year 
before he commenced those systematic researches into the 
history of Northumberland which eventuated in his pub- 
lication, thirteen years afterwards, of the first part of 
that great work which will for ever stand as the monu- 
ment of his fame. He delighted in the hallowed 
memories of the Venerable Bede, and drank in greedily 
the classic associations that hovered round his quiet house 
and garden, placed, as it was, betwixt the interesting old 
church and the fast crumbling ruins of the monastic 
offices. 

In 1810, two years after his settlement at Jarrow, he 
married a Miss Kell, of Heworth Shore, who made him 
an excellent wife. 

When one of the most tremendous explosions recorded 
in the history of coal mining took place at Felling Col- 
liery, on the 25th of May, 1812, Mr. Hodgson was one of 
the first to hasten to the spot, to administer such conso- 
lation and aid as he could give, as a man and a minister, 
to the bereaved friends of the unfortunate sufferers, who 
were ninety-two in number. He afterwards wrote a 
pamphlet, giving an account of the explosion, with a plan 
and description of the colliery, a briet statement of the 
fund raised for the widows of the sufferers, suggestions 
for founding a colliers’ hospital, and a funeral sermon on 
the occasion. The profits arising from this publication 
were applied to the erection of a monument to the men 
in Heworth churchyard—a neat, plain obelisk, some nine 
feet high, fixed in a solid stone base, and having four 
brass plates let into the pillar on the four sides, on which 
are inscribed the name and age of each. 

Mr. Hodgson’s connection with the Antiquarian Society 
of Newcastle dates from its commencement in November, 
1812. Inconjunction with Mr. John Adamson, he was 
chosen its first joint secretary. The first volume of the 
society’s Transactions, the ‘‘ Archzological A¢liana,” is 
chiefly valuable on account of some elaborate papers con- 
tributed by him. He naturally soon became intimate with 
such men as Robert Surtees, the historian of Durham, 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart., the Rev. Anthony Hedley, 
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Mr. Ellis, of Otterburn, and other devoted North-Country 
antiquaries, and his correspondence on subjects of mutual 
interest with these kindly and congenial spirits bears 
testimony to his high character as a man, as well as his 
first-class qualifications as a local historian. 

The following anecdote told by Dr. Raine, relating 
to an ecclesiastical conference at the card-table on the 
canons of the Church, refers, we believe, to this 
era :— 


*“*That’s a wonderful man, that Mr. Hodgson,” said a 
gentleman one evening in Durham, in a crowded room, 
whilst looking on and talking over a whist table; *‘ ye’ll 
hardly believe it, but he has the churches of Heworth and 
Jarrow ; and he has so many duties every Sunday, of one 
kind or another, that he’s never done; and yet, after all, 
he gives a second evening service at Heworth; but he is 
sometimes so tired that he can only read the exhortation 
and confession before he begins his sermon.” ‘* That's 
very wrong,” spoke a reverend personage, ** very wrong, 
sir ; quite contrary to the canons.” ‘*The canons!” re- 
plied the first speaker, ‘**the canons, did yousay ?’ Why, 
as to canons, just that” (snapping the forefinger and 
thumb of his right hand with such a noise that there was 
an instant silence in the room); ‘**the canons, you know, 
my lord, say aclergyman is not to play at cards; and 
there you are—a bishop—with the ace of trumps in your 
hand!” The bishop, adds Dr. Raine, was the chaplain 
of 1802, by whom poor Hodgson had been rejected in his 
examination for holy orders. 


‘In January, 1816, after having had some correspondence 
with Sir Humphrey Davy on the subject of his safety 
lamp, then in process of trial, Mr. Hodgson one day 
startled a pitman in the Hebburn coal workings by 
appearing there with a lamp in his hand. Dr. Raine tells 
the story :— 


A solitary man was working by no other light than the 
sparks of a steel-mill. No notice had been given to him 
of what was about to take place. He was alone in an 
atmosphere of great danger, “in midst of life in death,” 
when he saw a light approaching—apparently a candle 
burning openly—the effect of which he knew would be 
instant destruction to him and its bearer. His command 
was, instantly, ** Put out that candle!” (with a threat to 
sena his pick through the body of the advancing in- 
truder.) The flame came nearer and nearer. No regard 
was paid to his cries—which then became of the most 
terrific kind, mingled with awful imprecations against the 
comrade (for such he took Hodgson to be) who was 
tempting death in so rash and certain a way. Still, not 
one word was said in reply. The light continued to 
approach ; and then oaths were turned into prayers that 
his request might be granted, until there stood before him, 
silently exulting in his heart, a grave and thoughtful man 
—a man whom he well knew and respected—who, four 
years before, had buried in one common grave 91 of his 
fellow-workmen—holding up in his sight, with a gentle 
smile, the triumph of science, the future safeguard of the 
pitman. 

It was not until the year 1821 that the first (or rather, 
as it was designated according to his arrangement, the 
fifth) volume of his History of Northumberland appeared. 
The work was received with great favour by all persons 
of taste and literary acquirement ; but that class, unfor- 
tunately, was not sufficiently numerous to make it a 
lucrative or even payable speculation. The world is, 
therefore, under obligations to that munificent prelate, 
Bishop Barrington, who marked his approbation of Mr. 
Hodgson’s ambitious adventure by spontaneously confer- 


ring upon him the vicarage of Kirkwhelpington, worth 


about three hundred pounds a year. He likewise fo]- 
lowed up this with a present of two hundred pounds. At 
Kirkwhelpington, where he went to reside, Mr, Hodgson 
was almost in the centre of the county whose history he 
had made a life’s study for the benefit of coming ages, 
Successive portions of his work appeared in 1827, 1828, 
1832, 1835, and 1940, the last volume being almost entirely 
occupied by a description and history of the Roman 
Wall. 

When, in 1833, he was appointed to the vicarage of 
Hartburn by Bishop Van Mildert, he resigned his other 
preferments, to the great regret of his parishioners. His 
failing health, however, necessitated this step. Just 
when he was on the point of completing his labours as a 
historian, he was seized by a serious illness, brought on 
by his incessent application ; and he was thereby incapaci- 
tated for further mental exertion, and forced to leave 
the work in a fragmentary state. It was on the 20th of 
August, 1839, just when he had got that portion of it 
which relates to the Wall ready for the press, that 
he ‘‘ was struck down by the blow under which he never 
ceased to labour, until he was released from his troubles 
by the hand of death.” Thereupon Dr. Raine says :— 


Till the 21st of November there is a melancholy blank 
in the journal of which I have so often availed myself. 
On the latter day it recommences, but far too frequently 
gives indications of great bodily pain—and, in many of 
its entries, of that defective state of memory under which 
its writer never afterwards ceased more or less to labour. 
Of its numerous mistakes in words and names some 
appear to have been corrected afterwards, when he had 
the temporary ability to do so; others remain ; and the 
journal itself, and the few letters which he wrote after 
this period, may in general terms be said to be full of woe. 
Now and then he brightens up, in the absence of pain ; 
and now and then there are indications that he was in 
full possession of his powers of memory ; but, in a general 
way, no other conclusion can be come to than that the very 
contrary was in both respects the case. At all times, 
however, both journal and letters breathe the spirit of 
patient resignation, and a due acknowledgment of the 
Hand from which cometh affliction. 


Here are some extracts from Mr. Hodgson’s diary and 
letters, painfully yet pleasingly suggestive :— 


1839.—Isle of Wight, December 7.—The rocks that God 
has fixed into the hills, and his works that man has 
planted into the fields, still, as I did in my ardent youth, 
still now I love to search and gaze among—to venerate 
the ancient oaks and clay of the streams and fields of 
Medina. But the elasticity of my mind is gone; the 
strength of my frame is fled ; my words have lost their 
sprightly names ; I cannot collect them into multitudes 
of names ; I cannot paint my soul into beautiful lines and 
flowers. The child of Poesy does not visit me, and carry 
me through wilds that cities love to live among, and are 
fast filling the earth. Still, however, I love tosee oranges, 
though not exuberant in size, growing in the midst of 
December in the gardens of Wight. Man is restoring to 
her some of the pristine beauties of the garden of her 
ancient Father—the glories that he has obscured. 

December 9.—Wrote [rode] by the side of the Solent to 
Gurnard’s Bay, were | where) the land near the limekiln 
is sliding into the side of the sea. The apple trees near 
the houses sadly stunted, and yellow with lichens, The 
beautiful plant I saw on Friday last, in a shrubbery at 
East Cowes, 1s the Arbutus uva ursi, which grows even 
in Northumberland, as I think, in the open air, at Cress- 
well. 

1840.—Clay Hill, Beckenham, April 19.—Stil! I cannot 
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read any sort of book, and with great difficulty read a 
whole [word] as I write it :—that is, to read a few lines 
either of books or writing troubles me very much. 

HaRTBURN, July 26.—6 Sunday after Trinity.—I read 
the Lord’s prayer, the collect, and the ten commandments 
of the Hoiy Communion ; but, from the imperfect state 
of my eyes, did not dare to read any more. 

1841.—January 7.—I have to-day, for jthe first time 
since | have been unwell, been able to remember the 
name of Hildebrand, the vigorous Pope Gregory the 

eventh. 

. April 2L.—Poesy was my most early adoration. M 
head is broken; my language lost; my ears hear, but 
understand not. Still, however, my soul hears the song 
of poesy. I hear it in the four winds—in the four voices 
of the year—in day and night—in the morning and the 
evening. Itis in the brooks—in the fields—in the woods 
and the gardens. ; 

May 24.—Mild west wind. Warm and dry. Apple 
trees blossom in great glory. All day in the garden, or 
selecting stones in the river for the wood walk near the 
school-house. Till half-past nive breaking stones for the 
garden walks. These rolled masses, — from my 
garden, or from the heaps of rubbish thrown against the 
tower of the church-wall, reprove me |not] for doing them 
any injury. They chide me for no idleness, no useful- 
ness [uselessness], no mention that my head is in pain, 
my brain in distress. I can muse upon them as I break 
them, and consider how many thousand ages they have 
rolled in rivers or by the sides of the sea—how many more 
ages they have reposed in the earth. And now I am 
breaking them—a restless, busy man, that must soon, 
must soon be silent, and not disturb man, or break the 
fragments of the broken earth, any more. But I rejoice 
that, as I break them, I can tind myself happy, and even on 
earth be at rest—can forget the idle and the hard-hearted, 
and the wicked—be happy—and find a time, and many 
times and places, ‘‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

May 22.—Drive to Morpeth. My earsstillin pain. Can 
talk little. But the year is bursting forth into great 
beauty; and though 1 cannot hear the voice of man, I 
can, and do, rejoice in the silent and glorious works of 
God. Czdmon spoke in his poetry the deep words of God 
and the sweet words of Christ; and Milton raised his 


**pealing organ” to the same _ and ecstaticheight. In 


this world they both brought all heaven before their eyes. 
Now, I can no longer listen to their voice or read their 
“service high and anthem clear.” I cannot sing in the 
songs of the Church ; yet, while I can see the young and 
beautiful year, mighty blessings are left to me. 

May 29.—Very rich, mild weather. Anxious to think 
as little as I can ; to sit or lie in the warm sun ; to bask 
like an animal ; or to crawl out of the scorching sun, and 
lie under the shadow of a tree. Thought in my study 
distresses my brain. 

December 9.—Called on John Brown, of High Anger- 
ton, one about my own age, and feeble now like myself ; 
but, till a few months since, never had a headache. But 
I wish he could dream like me, and think of flying over 
rivers, and hearing music over lakes, and think his soul 
in the Milky-Way—though every day my head, by the 
slightest thoughts and words, is often distracted. 

‘December 18.—Began to make a new catalogue of my 
books—Northumberland and Antiquarian. “The next to 
be Poetry. But the sound of the poet and of music to me 
is now brought low, and all their sons and daughters are 
silent and dead ; and nothing is heard as in the night, but 
the murmur of the brooks and the voice of the sea. 

1842.—May 13.—Blessed and beautiful weather. ‘The 
first day this year, I heard the cuckoo, the sweet sound of 
lalmy and benevolent weather. 

May 29.—At St. Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle. O, the 
delightfulness of the service! Delicious to hear the voices 
of the sons of music! The house of God, when _— 
and full of joy, is indeed delightful. O, thatI could again 
oe in the service, and live forever in the house of my 


1843.—November 4.—This is my 64th birthday, and I 
thank my Creator that my health is as good as it is. 
1844.—April 22.—(To Dr. Raine).—Since October last, 


I have had almost constant and distressing pain. I can 
seldom get to my garden, though my fruit trees, all planted 
by myself, are in utiful blossom, and the whole of the 
garden trim and beautiful as any modest lady would array 
herself for a drawing-room. 

September 5.—I was struck with a paralytic stroke, and 
deprived of the use of my left side. 

October 26.—The weather still very fine. I fear I must 
give up to write notes to my journal, as my memory gradu- 
ally decreases. 

1845.—January 5.—(To Dr. Raine).—Very seldom en- 
deavour to write a word of any kind, chiefly use I am 
so very unable to read what I write. 

April 10—(To Mr. Raine).—My sight is so bad that I 
cannot turn my paper. Your old friend Hodgson. 


On the 12th of June, 1845, the great and good man—for 
he was both—finally rested from his labours. His demise 
took place at Hartburn, when he was in his sixty-sixth 
year. His remains rest in a place where, in his own 
words when on earth, ‘the jetties of grey crag are 
fringed with fern, wild grasses, and shrubs, and the river’s 
ever-varying and everlasting song ‘ imposes silence with a 
stilly sound.’” . 

It is on his History of Northumberland that Mr. 
Hodgson’s fame rests; but he likewise contributed 
several papers to the “‘ Beauties of England and Wales,” 
the ‘* Collectania Topographica,” &c. Moreover, he found 
time while at Lanchester to cultivate the muse, which 
resulted in the publication of two volumes of poems. He 
also devoted much time, and that successfully, to 
botanical, geological, and philosophical studies, solacing 
with such pursuits many a weary hour of ill-health, from 
his boyhood till the day of his death. 


MMenthers of the Partrivge 
Family. 





> am Wi LLE partridge (Perdix cinera) is a plentiful 

S| bird throughout the United Kingdom and 

over the more temperate parts of Europe. 

It has a high reputation as a game bird, and 

is consequently strictly preserved by landed proprietors. 

In the Northern Counties, as Mr. Hancock observes, and 

thé same remark applies to other districts, the stock is 

liable to great fluctuation, according to the state of the 
weather. 

The plumage of the common partridge is smooth, 
mottled with deep orange, ruddy brown, and grey, and 
similarly coloured in both sexes. Its food consists of in- 
sects, grain, and plants. The nest is a mere hole 
scratched in the dry mould, generally under the shelter of 
some bush or tuft of grass, or in turf banks underneath 
hedges. The eggs, from twelve to twenty in number, are 
hatched in three weeks. The hen bird sits exceedingly 
close, and will sometimes suffer herself to be captured 
rather than take flight from the nest. The male takes no 
part in nidification, but he is bold in the defence of his 
mate and the young brood, and both birds practise 
cunning devices to draw intruders from the vicinity of the 
nest. The young are reared on small insects, larve, and 
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the eggs of insects, the parents leading them to the places 
where they are deposited, and scraping away the mould. 
Enormous numbers of ants and larve are devoured by the 
young brood. 

The flight of the partridge is strong and quick, and 
when sprung the covey goes off with a whirring noise, 





caused by the rapid motion of the wings. Two hen 
birds have occasionally been found occupying the same 
nest and hatching their eggs incommon. The partridge 
varies in size and weight according to locality, but gener- 
ally measures slightly over a foot in length. The wings, 
which expand to the width of one foot eight inches, are 
short and much rounded, and the tail is short and hidden 
by the coverts. The female is very nearly the size of the 
male. 

Partially white varieties have occasionally occurred. A 
curious local variety, of a brown colour, has appeared in 
recent years, and seems not to have been observed out of 
Northumberland. 

The red-legged partridge ( Perdix rufa) was introduced 
into this country in the reign of Charles IT. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor, and afterwards more recently by 
the Duke of Northumberland and others. According to 
Mr. J. W. Fawcett, it is occasionally found in the county 
of Durham. It frequents cultivated grounds, especially 
hilly parts where bushes and copsewood abound, but 
seems to prefer heaths, commons, and other waste 
lands. 


The food of the red-legged partridge consists of seeds, 
grain, clover, and other vegetables, beetles, flies, ants and 
their eggs, spiders, caterpillars, and small snails. The 
nest is made of grass and a few feathers of the bird itself, 


and is placed, as a rule, among corn, grass, or clover, 
or near a bush. The eggs, which generally number 
from ten to twelve, or even more, are of a reddish 
yellow-white colour, spotted and speckled with reddish 
brown. 

The male measures in length from one foot one inch to 
one foot two inches. The bill is bright red; a black 
band runs from its base to the eye and down the neck, 
widening towards the front, where both sides meet, and 
from it numerous black spots and streaks descend towards 
the breast. Forehead, grey; sides of the head white, 
tinged with grey; crown, behind the neck and nape, 
reddish brown; sides of the neck, greyish white, tinged 
with brown and spotted with black, margined with 
greyish brown, and followed by a broad band of ash- 
colour; chin, white; throat, white, tinged with grey; 
breast, light yellowish red ; on the sides are broad bands 
of red, followed by others of grey, white, black, and 
reddish yellow; back, reddish brown, tinged with grey, 





The legs, which have blunt spurs, are bright red. The 
female, which has no spur, is not so rich in colouration as 
the male bird. 

The quail (Perdiz coturnix, Bewick ; Coturniz vulgaris, 
Yarrell) is a spring and autumn migrant, though some- 
what erratic in its movements, and has been found in this 
country both in winter and summer. Mr. John Hancock 
tells us that it is occassionally found breeding in North- 
umberland and Durham, nests having been found at 
Howick, Cvllercoats, Fulwell, Callerton Fell, Wallsend, 
and Westoe. Writing in December, 1879, Mr. Clarke, of 
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Blaydon, said that a quail’s nest had been taken in the 
middle of June the previous year near Ryton. 

Quails migrate north and south in spring and autumn 
in flocks of many thousands. In the south of Italy as 
many as one hundred thousand are said to have been 
captured in cne day. They migrate in flocks, travelling 
at night, and the males are believed to precede the 
females. They arrive here at the end of April or 
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beginning of May, and depart again in September. Not 
being strong on the wing, many of them perish in 
crossing the seas, and the survivors are often so exhausted 
when they reach land that they can be killed or taken 
easily. 

On the ground these birds move quickly, with tail 
hanging down and neck drawn in, each step being accom- 
panied by a slight nod of the head. Their flight is very 
rapid, and occasionally changes to a beautiful hovering 
motion. Tie males, which are considered to be poly- 
gamous, are most pugnacious, and in the love season they 
fight bitterly. Their food consists chiefly of grain, seeds, 
green leaves, and insects, The call is a shrill whistling 
note, like ‘* whit, whit,” generally repeated three times in 
In the spring season the note is often inces- 
santly repeated nearly a!l day long, but especially towards 


succession. 


evening. 

The quail isa plump, handsomely plumaged bird, and 
is shaped rather like our common partridge. The male is 
eight inches in length, and the wings expand to a width of 
one foot two inches. The plumage on the upper part of 
the body is brown, striped with reddish yellow; the head 
is somewhat darker than the back, the throat reddish 
brown, and the region of the crop reddish yellow; a pale 
yellowish line passes from the base of the upper mandible 
over the eyes and down the sides of the neck across the 
throat, where it is bounded by two narrow dark brown 
lines. The blackish brown primary quills are spotted 
with reddish yellow in such a manner as to form stripes ; 
the first quill has also a yellow border ; the reddish yellow 


tail feathers have white shafts, and are spotted with 
black at their edges. In the female all these colours are 
comparatively indistinct, and the reddish brown on the 
throat inconspicuous, 

The Virginian quail ¢Ortyx Virginiana), says Mr. 
Hancock, is “an introduced species.” ‘‘ A specimen,” ke 
adds, “‘ was shot on October 2, 1841, at Rothbury, out of 
a covey of partridges. It was an adult female, and had, 
when fresh, all the appearances of having reared a brood 
that year; and it may be questioned whether the birds 
with which it was associated were quails or partridges.” 
A considerable number of this species were set at liberty 
on the banks of the Coquet, a short distance above Wark- 
worth, in the spring of 1872, by Mr. W. R. Pape, and 
it was stated that several broods were reared the same 
year. 

The male bird measures in length a little over nine 
inches, From the base of the upper mandible begins a 
black band, which continues above the eye, and forms a 
broad collar round the throat ; over the eye and down the 
neck is a white streak underneath the black one; under 
the eye is a black band running down the neck on each 
side and meeting in front; forehead, white ; crown, rich 
red brown, edged on each side with black, of which colour 
are the centres of the feathers; neck, on sides and nape, 
yellowish red brown, spotted with white and black, most 
of the feathers edged with bluish ash colour and pale 





yellow ; chin and throat white ; upper breast pale reddish 
brown; lower part, pale yellowish or greyish white, edged 
with arrow heads of black; sides elegantly marked with 
rich chestnut brown, bordered with black lines and white 
margins; back, yellowish red brown, slightly pencilled 
over with black. The tail, of twelve feathers, short and 
much rounded, is greyish blue, sprinkled with reddish 
brown, waved towards the end with yellowish red. The 
female is a little less in size, and not so rich in colour 
as the male. 
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The Capture of South Shields 
Fart by Scats, 


™4\T was during the memorable siege of Newcastle, 

in 1644, which has already been described in 

this work (see vol. v., page 114), that the 

small fort of South Shields was captured by the Scots. 
The reduction of the fort at the mouth of the Tyne was 
deemed a matter of great importance, as, were that accom- 
plished, Newcastle, it wasclear, would soon tollow through 
want of provisions. Tynemouth Castle was the more im- 
portant, but the possession of the fort of South Shields, 
which occupied very nearly the site of the old Roman 
Station at the Lawe, was likewise indispensable. That 
fort was commanded by Captain Chapman, a brave and 
gallant officer. On the 15th March, it was hotly 
attacked by the Scots, but the garrison succeeded in beat- 
ing them off. On the 16th, in the morning, “‘about the 
opening of day,” picked men were detached by General 
Lesley to assault it again, but these, ‘‘ fearing too much 
the danger and difficulties,” returned ingloriously with- 
out doing anything. The next day, being the Sabbath, was 
devoted by the Scottish army, as was their wont, to rest 
and worship. Monday seems to have been spent in com- 
parative inaction, or probably in preparations for storm- 
ing. On Tuesday a solemn fast was kept; “‘and it 
pleased God,” says one of those concerned, ‘to show us 
the next morning a token of His favour.” The narrator 
continues thus:—*‘ A party not so strong as the former 
was sent to storm the fort, there being no other way of 
taking it. Col. Stewart, Col. Lyell, Lieut.-Col. Bruce, 
and Lieut.-Col. Johnston, with some inferior officers, led 
onthe party. The fort was very strong, the graff without 
being esteemed twelve feet broad and eleven deep, the 
work above ground three yards high, and within it five 
pieces of iron ordnance, some nine pound balls, some more, 
one hundred soldiers, seventy musketeers, and thirty 
pikemen. It was situated with great advantage, being 
defended on one side by the ordnance of Tynemouth Castle, 
and on the other by a Dunkirk frigate, with ten pieces of 
ordnance. Notwithstanding, 140 of our soldiers, without 
any other arms but their swords, carried bundles of straw 
and sticks wherewith they filled the ditch, set up the 
scaling ladders (whereof some did not reach the top of the 
fort, the ditch not being well filled), and with their swords 
gave the first assault; then a party of musketeers, and 
after them a party of pikes, all marching up till they 
entered the ditch, where they disputed the matter above 
an hour; in which time the enemy discharged upon 
them 28 shots of cannon, some with musket ball, others 
with cut lead and iron, besides many musket shots. Our 
soldiers did resolutely scale the ladders, and some entered 
atthe gun ports. The defendants behaved themselves 
gallantly till it came to stroke of sword, and then they fled 
away by water in boats. Sixteen of them were killed ; 
a lieutenant and four soldiers, who stood out to the last, 





were taken: and so we gained the fort with the pieces, 
and some barrels of powder, and their colours. The provi- 
dence of God wonderfully preserved our men, for only 
seven of them were killed, and some few hurt with stones 
and cut iron, but none deadly. No officers at all killed,” 
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Notes and Contentariecs, 





KEMMEL’S PATH. 

The term Gamel’s Path, Gamble’s Path, Gammel’s 
Path, Kemmel’s Path, &c., is applied to the Roman 
Watling Street which leads from High Rochester 
(Bremenium) and crosses the bead of Coquet at Chew 
Green Camp (Ad Fines), and leads thence into Scotland, 
“*Gamel’s Path” was one of the places appointed by the 
Scotch and English wardens where a dispute between two 
Borderers might be settled in single combat. Hutchin- 
son, in the second volume of his History of Northumber- 
land, says :—‘* Any Scottishman accused of cominitting 
robbery, theft, and homicide, or any other crime in 
England that ought to be tried by single combat, was to 
answer at places fixed.” It was ‘tat Gamble’s Path” 
that Robert Snowdon, of Hepple, in the 16th year of his 
age (according to Mackenzie), fought and slew Jobn 
Grieves, a celebrated Scotch champion, in a pitched 
battle with small swords. In 1550, ‘‘ Kemylpethe” and 
“*Kemylspethe Walles”” were debateable ground (Hodg- 
son, part iii., vol. ii, pp. 208-211). Only the short 
northernmost stretch of the Watling Street is known as 
**Gamel’s Path.” I know the spot well, at the very 
source of the Coquet, twenty miles west from Rothbury. 
The path runs over the western ridge of Thirlmoor, a hill 
with three tumuli on its summit (a height of 1,833 feet 
above the sea). About a mile along the road to the south 
are the ‘*Golden pots”—two stone bases for standing 
stones, D. D. Drxon, Rothbury. 

THE MEASE FAMILY. 

Mr. Solomon Mease was a native of Stokesley in the 
Cleveland District of Yorkshire. When a youth he came 
to North Shields and served his apprenticeship with Mr. 
James Marr, surgeon and druggist. He afterwards com- 
menced business as chemist and druggist in Tyne Street, 
North Shields. In 1823 he married Miss Mary Ann 
Dryden, a sister of Mr. John Dryden, shipowner. He 
had three sons who grew up to manhood—Robert Dryden 
Mease, John Augustus Mease, and George Dryden 
Meaxe, and also several daughters. 

He was a most kindly-natured and large-hearted man, 
took a very prominent interest in all public matters, and 
worked unceasingly to get the river Tyne into commission. 
He was an alderman of the borough of Tynemouth, and 
had also been mayor. He lived, in later life, in Cleveland 
House, in the outskirts of North Shields. He was a 
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Wesleyan, but, like many of the old-fashioned Wesleyans, 
he had a warm heart towards the Churchof England. He 
was married at the Parish Charch, and, I believe, all his 
children were baptized in it. 

In addition to his business, he was largely interested in 
shipping. He opened the chemical works at Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, his son, Mr. George Dryden Mease, being the 
resident partner in and manager of the concern. He was 
a very tall man. Mr. Solomon Mease died on 27th June, 
1871, at Bristol, aged 72 years, much and deeply lamented. 
He was a devoted and affectionate father. His son, Mr. 
Kobert D. Mease, died unmarried in 1863, aged 38 years. 
Mr. John Augustus Mease married Emma, daughter of 
Mr. George Shotton, shipowner, and died in 1857, aged 
¢8 years. Mr. George Dryden Mease married a Miss 
Gabriel, of London, and, after carrying on the works 
at Jarrow-on-Tyne for a short time after his father’s 
death, he closed them and went abroad. 
daughter of Mr. Mease married the Rev. J. D. Gedess, 
Wesleyan minister; and another daughter married the 
Rev. F. E. Toyne, vicar of St. Michael’s Church, Bourne- 


mouth. TynemoutH, North Shields. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE STAGE COACH. 


The following old stage-coach bill will serve as a 
reminder of the slow methods of travelling previous to the 
advent of the locomotive engine :— 


Newcastie Post-Coacu, 
During the Winter Season, 

BrcaNn to run three Days a week on Monday, the 2nd of 
November, 1772, and will continue oe, oe from the 
George and Blue Boar Iun, Holbourn, London, ever 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; and from the Blac 
Bull, in Newcastle, on the same Days: To carry six 
inside Passengers, and will perform in three Days as 
usual (provided no material Accident happens). No 
Livery Servants will be carried, except such Servants’ 
Master or Mistress is in the Coach at the same Time. 
Saddle Horses, if required, will be provided for them at 
every stage 3d. per Mile. Children under two years old 
will not be taken in this Coach ; all above that Age to pay 
full Price: And if any Proprietor suffer a Dog to be 
taken into the Coach, forfeits 5/., and for every outside 
Passenger 40s. 

*,* The Proprietors of this Machine beg leave to 
acquaint the Public, that no Money, Plate, Jewels, or 
Watches, will be carried upon any Consideration what- 
ever; and that the said Proprietors do hereby give Notice 
they will not be accountable for any such Articles which 
may be sent by the said Machine. 

As Witness our Hands, 
Goprrey Hirst, JOHN TERRIWEST, 
Matt. Gienton, Witt1AM HoLpeEn. 


CutTHpert Home Trastaw, Cornhill-on-Tweed. 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN NEWCASTLE. 
Of the past history and pastorates of the Baptist church 
in Newcastle, the Monthly Circular of the Westgate Road 
and Jesmond churches says :— 


Its earliest records are somewhat obscure, but there is 
substantial reason for believing that it was established by 
officers in Cromwell’s army about 1650 or 1651. The first 


The eldest _ 


mention of the Church is in the records of the Baptist 
Churchat Hexham, which tell us that on June 16,1652, that 
church was visited by ‘‘Captain Simpson, Captain Mason, 
and Brother Blenkinsopp,” who came by orders from the 
churches at London and Newcastle, and were ‘sweetly 
and lovingly welcomed as brethren.” The following is a 
~ of the Baptist ministers of Newcastle, so far as 
own :— 


Thos, Berry 

Richard Pengilly 

George Sample 

2} Thos. Pottinger .. 

Wn. Walters ... 

James Mursell 

J. M. Stephens 1 
J.T. Forbes, Westgate 1888 
Frank Smith, Jesmond 1889 


Jobn Allen 
Wm. Pendered . 
John Forster .... 
Thos, Skinner 





BURIED ALIVE. 

Several cases are recorded of women having been buried 
with their rings on their fingers, and afterwards resusci- 
tated by robbers trying to sever the ring fingers. One 
case was that of a French lady in Provence, and another 
the mother of the celebrated brothers Erskine. The fact 
of the same story having been told of several women has 
led to them all being discredited. But we need not go to 
France, or Scotland, for a case of this sort; there is one 
well authenticated much nearer home —to wit, Hutton 
Rudby, Cleveland. 


The house situated on ‘‘the bottoms” at Rudby, now 
occupied by Mr. Joseph Mease, was formerly known as 
Rudby Mill. At the beginning of the present century, 
it was in the occupation of a man about whose name there 
is some doubt, but it was something like Neville, and he 
was a weaver. This man’s wife died, and as some difii- 
culty was experienced in attempting to remove her rings, 
she was buried with them on. This excited the cupidity 
of the sexton, who was also parish clerk, and a tailor by 
trade. He went late at night, and, having obtained 
access to the body, attempted to cut off the ring finger 
with his pocket knife. The woman immediately raised 
herself, and sat upright in her coffin. The tailor fled in 
affright. The woman, realising her situation, set out for 
her home enveloped in her shroud. The distance is not 
great, and is along a lane, in a straight line from the 
churchyard. She succeeded in awaking the sleeping 
household, but had great difficulty in convincing her 
husband that she was really his wife arisen from 
the tomb. They lived together for years after- 
wards, and the husband, instead of prosecuting the 
tailor, presented him, annually, with a web of the finest 
linen. 

Now for the verification of this strange story; it is 
mentioned in Ord’s “* Recollections of Cleveland,” and in 
Whellan’s ‘History of North York.” I was personally 
acquainted with Mr. Ralph Charlton, a well-to-do farmer 
at Rudby ; he died about ten years ago at the age of 97. 
Mr. Charlton was personally acquainted with the persons 
mentioned in the above story. I also heard the story 
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__ 1891, 








from my grandfather, another native of Hutton Rudby, 
who died at an advanced age about fifteen years ago. 
H. W. R., Seaham Harbour. 








Porth-Countrp Mit& Huntaur, 





TRESPASSING. 

A native of Bishop Auckland was met on a portion of 
the North-Eastern Railway by one of the officials. ‘*Do 
you not know,” said the official, “that no person is 
allowed to walk upon this line 2” ‘‘Well, sor,” said the 
trespasser, ‘‘aa waddent hev waaked, but aa cudden’t get 
a ride !” 

THE SPELLING BEE. 

Some years ago, two men, on board one of the New- 
castle boats, were discussing the advantages of spelling 
bees. One remarked, ‘‘ Man, they’re sic clivvor things. 
They’re sic a grand intertainment tee. What you're 
short on you can aalways pick up thor. That was hoo aa 
larnt to spell cinder !” 

THE SHOWMAN AND HIS OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

Billy Purvis, standing one day on the steps leading to 
the stage in front of his famous booth, caught sight of an 
acquaintance of his younger days among the crowd. 
**Hey, lad,” shouted the showman, “‘is thoo not comin’ 
in? If thoo had a show, and aa wis thoo, aa’d coon in !” 

ROMAN REMAINS. 

A party of tradesmen were refreshing themselves in a 
bar-parlour at Blyth shortly after the discovery of the 
Roman Station at South Shields. Some of them were 
discussing the events of the day; but a shipowner was 
busily reading the Newcastle Chronicle. Looking up from 
his paper, he remarked to his friends, ‘‘ Whaat’s aall this 
aboot? Aa seed it every noo and then in the Chronikil. 
Here it’s agyen—‘ The Roman Remains at Sooth Shields.’ 
He’s been thor a lang time noo. Whe is this Roman? 
and whaat in the warld is he deing at Sooth Shields?” 

THE SOLDIER AND THE PRIEST. 

A minister one day got into conversation with a soldier 
who belonged to the North. The latter answered a good 
many questions, such as how he liked his profession, what 
regiment he was in, where it was lying, &c. Then he 
thought it was his turn to ask a few questions. ‘‘ Noo,” 
said he, “‘aa wad like to knaa whaat yeare.” “I ama 
soldier, too,” said the minister. ‘Ay, and what regi- 
ment are ye in, and whor is’t lying?‘ The minister, 
pointing up to the sky, said, “‘My regiment is in 
Heaven, sir.” ‘*Man,” returned the soldier, ** but thoo’s 
a lang way frae the barracks !” 

THE SHOWMAN AND HIS PATRONS. 

Some years ago, a fat woman was being exhibited in a 
shop in Dean Street, Newcastle. Two Quayside gentle- 
men, sauntering up the street, were persuaded to enter, 
When the lady had presented herself and retired behind 
the screen again, the company departed, As the gentle- 


men emerged into the street, they were surprised to find 
quite a crowd outside. Feeling rather ashamed of having 
patronised such an exhibition, they were anxious only to 
hide themselves among the throng. Their horror may be 
imagined as they heard the showman at the door directing 
special attention to themselves in the following speech :— 
**Mark the character of the haristocracy as they leave 


the pavilion!” 
A FEARFUL DREAM. 


A workman at the Elswick Ordnance Works related the 
following dream to a friend :—‘* Man, aw dreamt that aad 
Harry wes eftor us. He gained on us, and aa fund aa 
couldn’t get inte a hole afore he copped us, se aa torned 
rocend and fyeced the beggor. Off he went, and aa eftor 
him, ower the dykes till we cam te a lake, where thor wes 
a big tree in the middle wiv a string tull’t, reaching te the 
bank. Up the string went the aad un, and he gat inte 
the tree. Seaasaid te mesel, ‘If thoo can run up thor 


‘aa can tee.’ Aa scrambled up the string aboot half way, 


when the divvil began te shake hor, and aa dipped ower- 
heed—and that wakkened us. Man, aa believe if aa 
hadn’t wakkened, aa wad ha’ been drooned !” 


THE CAPTAIN’S FATHER. 

In former days, when ships were laden in the Tyne out 
of keels, a keel went to load a foreign-going ship, which 
had a monkey of the baboon tribe on board. As the keel- 
man was going to get his dinner, the monkey was leaning 
on the rail, Mistaking him for the cook, the keelman 
handed him a basin, saying, *‘Cook, gie us a drop of 
soup.” The monkey smelt the basin, and broke it over 
the man’s head. The keelman vowed vengeance when he 
caught the cook ashore; but when, after the keel was 
discharged, he went on board to get his glass of grog, the 
monkey was lying on the sofa in the captain’s cabin, 
Taking up his glass, the keelman nodded to the skipper: 
“* Here’s te ye, captain, and yor canny aad feyther there, 
Aa thowt he wes the cook !” 








North-Country Obituaries, 





On the 10th of July, the Rev. Charles Popham Miles 
formerly vicar of Monkwearmouth, and honorary Canon 
of Durham Cathedral, died at Great Chesterfield, Essex, 
at the age of 80 years. 

Mr. Alderman Thomas Pallister Barkas died at his 
residence in Lovaine Place, Newcastle, on the 13th of 
July, in his 73rd year. (See page 398.) 

On the 20th of July was announced the death, which 
had taken place very suddenly, of Mr. Henry W. 
Watson, J.P., of Burnopfield House, in the county of 
Durham. 

Mr. Alexander Joel, landlord of the White Hart Inn, 
Cloth Market, Newcastle, died at Cullercoats on the 21st 
of July, in his 71st year. 

On the 22nd of July, the remains of Mr. Thomas Dean, 
coroner for Darlington Ward, county of Durham, who 
had died at Redcar, were interred in the Cemetery at 
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Bishop Auckland. The deceased was in the 73rd year of 
his age. ‘The most memorable of his inquests were those 
which he held on the victims of the poisoner, Mary Ann 
Cotton. 

The death was announced, on the 22nd, of Colour- 
Sergeant John Marley, a well-known local volunteer, 
who had been for upwards of twenty years attached to 
the Felling detachment of the 4th Durham Rifles. 

Mr. Samuel Monkhouse, a well-known tradesman in 
the city of Durham, and a former member of the Town 
Council of that borough, died on the 24th of July, aged 
56 years. 

Mr. George Julian Harney, in a letter to the Vewcastle 
Weekly Chronicle of July 25th, gave a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Thos. S. Horn, who had died on the 4th of June. The 
deceased was formerly connected with the firm of Horn 
and Story, music sellers, Grey Street, Newcastle. He 
had learned the business of organ building in London, 
and had also passed some time in a pianoforte factory. 
Coupled with his mechanical capacities was a strong 
spirit of adventure; and when he was 22, in the year 
1845, he went to Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, which he made 
his headquarters, whence, in prosecution of his calling, he 
made repeated voyages to Barbadoes, St. Thomas’s, and 
other islands of the West Indies. Mr. Horn, who was 67 
years of age, during his early career in Newcastle took an 
active part in the Chartist movement, and was identified 
with the Northern Political Union. 

On the 25th of July, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Calderwood 
Brown, a retired military gentleman, and a member of an 
old Newcastle family, died at the residence of a relative 
in Benton Terrace, in that city, aged 67. The deceased, 
who had risen from the ranks, was present at the battles 
of Alma and Inkerman in the Crimea. 

Sir Charles Forster, M.P., who had represented Walsall 
in Parliament since 1852, and who was married to the 
younger daughter of Mr. John Surtees, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the lady being a niece of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
died in London on the 26th of July, in his 75th year. 

Mr. William Hcdgson, who had been clerk to the 
Darlington Board of Guardians for 23 years, and who was 
also superintendent registrar of the Union, died somewhat 
suddenly on the 28th of July. The deceased, who had 
only just retired from his post, was about 45 years of age. 

The Australian papers received on the 27th of July 
announced the death, as having taken place on the 23rd of 
May, of Mr. William Tomsett, an old resident of Port 
Adelaide, South Australia. Mr. Tomsett was a Sunder- 
land man, and was brother of Mr. Edward Tomsett, of 
that town, who died only two months before him. The 
age of Mr. William Tomsett was 64 years. 

Mr. Christian Forster, a frequent contributor, under 
the nom de plume of Christian December, to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, died in Newcastle, on the Ist of 
August. The deceased, a young man of great promise, 
was only 22 years of age. 

Mr. Robert Fogan, said to be the oldest tobacco dealer 
in Newcastle, died on the 4th of August, aged 54. 

On the 5th of August, Mr. William Blackador Johnson, 
for many years passenger superintendent of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, died at York. 

Mr. James Rewcastle, journalist, and for some time 
sub-editor of the Northern Daily Express, died in New- 
castle, on the 7th of August, at the age of 52 years. 


On the 10th of August, intelligence was received of the 
death, in Scotland, whither he had gone to spend his 
holidays, of Dr. McKay, of Sunderland, at the age of ‘7. 
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Florth-Country Occurrences, 





JULY. 

11.—A handsome park, covering an area of about thirty 
acres, was formally dedicated to the use of the large 
population in and around Consett and Blackhill, by Mrs. 
David Dale, wife of the chairman of the Oonsett Iron 
Company. The company not only gave the land as a 
free gift to the public, but defrayed the entire cost of 
laying it out as a pleasure ground and place of recrea- 
tion. 


—The Northumberland miners held their annual gala 
and demonstration on the Castle Banks at Morpeth. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. John Nixon, president of 
the Northumberland Miners’ Association, and the prin- 
cipal speakers were Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
M.P., Mr. T. Burt, M.P., Mr. S. Storey, M.P., and 
Mr. C. Fenwick, M.P. 

14.—At the Durham Assizes, Catherine Dunn, an elderly 
woman, pleaded guilty to the manslaughter, at Gateshead, 
of her daughter, Anastasia Dunn, whom she said she 
had struck, but did not mean to kill her. (See page 287.) 
The judge released the prisoner, and bound her over to 
come up for judgment when called upon. In the same 
court, Felix Wood, labourer, aged 22, was sentenced to 
twelve months’ hard labour for the manslaughter of John 
Greham, at Winlaton. (See page 335.) 

15.—Harriet Harlidge, aged 30, was found guilty at 
Durham Assizes of the manslaughter of George Dixon, at 
South Shields, on the 1lth of May; and Mr. Justice 
Day, who characterised the case as a very aggravated 
one, sentenced her to 20 years’ penal servitude. Subse- 
quently, however, his lordship reduced the sentence to 
15 years’ penal servitude. (See page 332.) 

—Mr. James Ford, merchant, was elected a member of 
the Gateshead Town Council, for the East Central Ward, 
in the room of the late Mr. George Storey. 


—Mr. J. S. Foggett, of Newcastle, was admitted into 
the freedom of the City of London, being the last of six 
prize-winners on whom the Worshipful Company of 
Coachmakers bestowed their honorary freedom in Nov- 
ember last. 


16.—James Collins, 18, labourer, and Eliza McGover- 
ing, 33, were convicted at Durham Assizes of the man- 
slaughter of Mary McLachlan, at Sunderland, and were 
sentenced, the man to twelve months’, and the woman to 
eighteen months’ imprisonmert. (See page 286.) On the 
same day, John Hardy, labourer, was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life for the attempted murder of Sergeant 
Applegarth, at Spennymoor, on the 16th of April. (See 
page 284.) 

—At the Durham Assizes, John Reed and Philip 
Hodgson, police-constables, were charged with wilful and 
corrupt perjury in the police cases arising out of the 
evictions at Silksworth, but in neither case was any evi- 
dence offered, and the defendants were discharged. Mr. 
Samuel Storey, M.P., next took his place in the dock, 
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and was charged with committing wilful and corrupt 
perjury in the Sunderland Police Court on the 7th March. 
‘The prosecution, in this instance, was also abandoned. 

—Mr. Dennis Doyle delivered a lecture in the Geo- 
graphical Institute, Barras Bridge, Newcastle, on 
‘*Matabeleland, Mashonaland, and Adjoining Countries.” 
Mr. Doyle was at the time on a visit to England as the 
guide and interpreter of two principal induanas, or chiefs, 
of Gungunhana, king of Gazaland, who had sent envoys 
to Queen Victoria to seek British protection for the 
African king’s territories. 

—A new Roman Catholic Church, dedicated to Our 
Lady and St. Cuthbert, was opened at Prudhoe Hall. the 
seat of Mrs. Matthew Liddell, by whom the mission is 
maintained. 

17.—The memorial stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
were laid in the village of Stamfordham. 

—A severe thunderstorm, accompanied by heavy rain, 
passed over Newcastle and district. Some damage was 
done to property at Middlesbrough. 

18.—Mr. C. S. Parnell, M.P. for Cork, addressed a 
largely attended meeting in the Town Hall, Newcastle. 

—A young man named James Carruthers, about 17 
years of age, was drowned while bathing in the river Tyne 
near Hexham. Several other drowning cases occurred in 
the district during the month, incuding that of Pelham 
Yateman, a member of the Sunderland Amateur Canoe 
Club. 

—The Channel Fleet, consisting of twenty-one vessels, 
under the command of Admiral Seymour, anchored off the 
Tyne, remaining till the morning of the 20th, when it left 
for Berwick. 

—The first pic-nic of the Tynesiders of Birmingham 
took place at the village of Arley. 

20.—At a special meeting of the Newcastle City 
Council, Mr. Thomas Bell was elected an alderman of the 
city, in the room of the late Mr. Ald. Barkas. (See vol. 
for 1890, page 89.) 

—As the maker of the highest total of marks in the 
volunteer aggregate at 
the meeting of the 
National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Bisley, Cor- 
poral John Roscamp, 
of the 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, 
whose quarters are 
at Walker, was 
declared to be the 
winner of the Hop 
Bitters Jubilee Chal- 
lenge Trophy of 
£1,000 value, with £25 
in money. At the 
same meeting, Private 
Edward Adams, the 
veteran marksman of 
Swalwell, secured the 
Wimbledon Cup, worth £100. The two volunteers who 
had thus distinguished themselves were, on their return 
to Newcastle on the 25th, received with demonstrations of 
great enthusiasm. 

—Cherry Fair, which had its origin in a charter grated 
in 1310 by Anthony Bek, Prihce Bishop of Durham, was 
held at Stoekton. 
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—The Bishop of Durham laid the foundation stone of g 
new Sunday School | 
and Institute for St. 
Thomas’s parish, in 
Sussex Street, Sunder- 
and. 


21.—Mr. Augustus 
Harris applied to the 
Town Improvement 
Committee of New- 
castle Corporation for 
the renewal of the 
Jicense to the Tyne 
Theatre for the per- 
formance of stage plays 
fortwelve months, and 
it was granted unani- 
mously. During the 
hearing of the applica- 
tion, information was 
received in Newcastle 
that her Majesty the 
Queen had conferred 
the honour of knight- 
hood upon Mr. Harris, 
who is one of the sheriffs for London and Middlesex. 

—The thousand-and-eighth anniversary of the parish 
Church of Chester-le-Street was celebrated by special, 
services. 

—The Rev. Dr. Bowman Stephenson, President of the 
Children’s Home in London, and a native of Newcastle, 
was elected President of the Wesleyan Conference at 
Nottingham. 

23.—William Burke, a butcher, was committed for trial 
by the Berwick magistrates on the charge of having 
wilfully murdered John Rurns, a fellow-workman, at 
Tweedmouth, on or about the lst of August, 1882. 

—The twin-screw steamer, Saratov, built by Messrs. 
Hawthorn, Leslie, and Co., Limited, was launched from 
the Hebburn shipbuilding yard in the presence of a large 
gathering of spectators from Newcastle and district. The 
vessel was an addition tothe Russian Volunteer Fleet. 

24.—Mr. Joseph Reed, jun., a native of New Benwell, 
was appointed principal 
tenor at Trinity College, 
Cambridge University. 
fore , The candidates for the 
: post, which was com- 
r peted for before Pro- 
fessor Villiers Stanford, 
Mus. Doc., included 
twenty - five vocalists 
from all parts of Eng- 
land and from Paris. 
Mr. Reed was for some 
‘time a member of the 
choir of the Elswick 
Road Wesleyan Chapel, 
and of the Church of 
St. Thomas the Martyr, 
Newcastle. At a later 
period he secured the 
position of tenor vocalist 
in the choir of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 
25.—Mrs. Ropner cut the first sod and laid the founda- 
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tion stone of the principal lodge of the new park pre 
sented to the borough of Stockton by her husband, Major 
Ropner, of Preston Hall, in that town. The ground, 
which is nearly 40 acres in extent, cost between £8,000 
and £9,000. 

—It was announced that the first anniversary of the 
East London Hotspur Club, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
bad been celebrated by a banquet on the 12th of June. 

—High Espley estate, near Morpeth, consisting of 527 
acres, was purchased by Mr. E. M. Bainbridge, of Eshott 
Hall, Northumberland. 

26.—An appalling catastrophe occurred at the Friar’s 
Goose Chemical Works, near Gateshead. Shortly before 
seven o'clock in the evening, when the night-shift men 
had gone in to duty, four of the condensers suddenly 
collapsed, burying the following seven workmen in the 
ruins :—William Parkinson, aged 25; George Robertson, 
47; William Heslop, 40; James McCuskin, 50; James 
McTierman, 52; Henry Shorey, 45; and Robert Johnson, 
£0, The whole of these were instantly killed, with 
the exception of McCuskin, who was held fast between 
two great slabs of stone, which imprisoned him tightly 
without crushing him. The most strenuous efforts were 
put forth with a view of rescuing him from his perilous 
position, but, unhappily, without success, as the poor 
fellow, after bearing his sufferings most manfully and 
heroically for twelve hours, at last exclaimed ‘‘1’m done,” 
and expired. The whole of the seven men who met with 
so sad a fate were married, except Parkinson. As to the 
cause of the accident, it was stated that the water had 
been turned on to the tank, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the fire which had canght the coke in one of the 
condensing chambers below. Steam was thereby quickly 
generated, and, not finding ready vent, was sufficient to 
cause an explosion. This brought the centre condenser 
down, and, the whole framework being loosened, the 
others followed. 

—Mrs. Annie Besant lectured on ‘‘ Theosophy” in the 
Nelson Street Lecture Room, Newcastle. 

27.—A terrible fire broke out in the chemical depar:- 
ment of the Wear Fuel Works, South Docks, Sunderland, 
resulting in the total destruction of that extensive estab- 
lishment. 

—At the twenty-third annual meeting in connection 
with the Wellesley Training Ship, in Newcastle, under 
the presidency of Mr. James Hall, it was resolved, by a 
majority, to terminate the engagement of the commander, 
Captain Ryder, owing to the friction which had latterly 
prevailed between that gentleman and the committee, 
but he was unanimously absolved from everything like a 
charge of cruelty or excessive punishment in his govern- 
ment of the boys. 

28.—Mr. C. H. Leach was appointed clerk to the Dar- 
lington Board of Guardians. 

—On this and the following day, the twentieth annual 
conference on Local Government Administration for the 
four Northern Counties was held at Gilsland, under the 
presidency of Mr. J. Lloyd Wharton, M.P. 

29.—The Mayor of Newcastle(Mr. J. Baxter Elis), enter- 
tained a large company at a garden party in Jesmond Dene. 

—The foundation stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel an: 
schools were laid at Tantobie. 

—At the Central Criminal Court, London, whither the 
venue had been transferred, Edward Moross, described :s 
a “medical electriciian,” pleaded guilty to indecently 
assaulting Isabella Burney and Florence Crossling, at 


Newcastle, and was sentenced to eight months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 

30.—In the playing off of the final tie between the Leazes 
and Castle Leazes Bowling Clubs, in the Brandling Park, 
the Cowen Challenge Cup was won by the Leazes Club. 

—The annual festival of the North-Eastern Cathedral 
and Church Choirs was held in Durham Cathedral. 

—During a heavy squall, a diver named Elsdon was 
drowned while proceeding in a boat from the wreck of the 
Gothenburg City on St. Mary’s Island to the mainland. 

—Mr. James Joicey, M.P., laid the foundation stone 
of St. Mary’s District Church of St. Columba, Alexandra 
Road, Gateshead. 

31.—The discovery and restoration were announced of 
the baptismal font, which had been long missing, belong- 
ing to the Church of the Holy Cross, now in ruins, but at 
one time the parish church of Wallsend. Arrangements 
were made by the Rev. James Henderson, vicar of Walls- 
end, for the placing of the relic in the existing church of 
St. Peter’s. Mr. Henderson, it was also stated, had put 
in a place of safety the stocks which for more than half a 
century had stood unused and exposed to the weather ° 
immediately within the gates of the cemetery adjoining 
the parish church of St. Peter’s, 

—About this time great havoc was caused to the turnip 
crops in various parts of the country by the diamond-back 
moth caterpillar; and the Board of Agriculture directed 
an inquiry to be made in those districts, including North- 
umberland and the Scottish Borders, where the pest was 
most prevelant, with a view to the discovery of a remedy. 

—The regiment of Northumberland Hussars, at the 
conclusion of the annual ten days’ training, was inspected 
on the Town Moor by Colonel Duncombe. 

—An entertainment was given in the Banqueting Hall, 
Jesmond Dene, by the Norwegian and Swedish residents 
in Newcastle, in honour of the visit of the officers of the 
Norwegian warship Nornen. 

AUGUST. 

1—A new passenger station was opened at Carville, 
near Wallsend, on the riverside line of the North-Eastern 
Railway. 

—Mr. Thomas Stamp Alder, chemist, was returned to 
the Newcastle City Council as member for North All 
Saints’ Ward, in the room of Mr. Thomas Bell, made an 
alderman. 

—His Excellency, Carlisle Bey, of Alexandria, one of 
the chiefs of the Egyptian Government Railway, arrived 
on ashort visit to Tyneside. 

2—St. Jude’s Church, Shieldfield, Newcastle, under 
the charge of the Rev. Charles Digby Seymour, son of 
the Recorder of Newcastle, was consecrated by the bishop 
of the diocese. 

—A new building was opened as a barracks for the 
Salvation Army in Lambton Street, Sunderland. 

3.—There was a general observance of Bank Holiday in 
Newcastle and district. 

—A horse procession was held, for the first time, in 
Gateshead. 

—The fifty-fourth show of the Tyneside Agricultural 
Society was held at Hexham. 

—A religious convention was held at Christon Bank, in 
connection with the laying of the foundation stones of a 
new Primitive Methodist Chapel at that place, 

—A new place of entertainment, termed ‘‘ The People’s 
Palace,” was opened in High Street West, Sunderland. 
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3.—A society was formed in Newcastle, under the title 
of the Northumberland Baseball Association. 

—During a severe thunderstorm, some damage was 
done by lightning to St. Aidan’s Church, Blackhill. 

4.—Mr. J. D. Proud, solicitor, Bishop Auckland, was 
elected coroner for the Darlington Ward of the County 
of Durham. 

5.—Ata special meeting of the Newcastle City Council, 
it was unanimously resolved to confer the honorary 
freedom of the city on the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, ‘‘in recognition of his eminence as a man of 
letters, and of the distinguished services he has rendered 
to this country.” 

—The result of the triennial election in connection with 
the Benfieldside School Board—the first contest since the 
constitution of the Board fifteen years ago—was declared, 
the Rev. James Foran, parish priest, Blackhill, being at 
the head of the poll. 

—A very exciting and alarming tramway accident 
occurred in Westgate Road, Newcastle. The horses 
attached to an empty car became frightened, owing to the 
breaking of one of the traces, and they dashed along at a 
rapid rate. The pole snapped, and the horses became 
detached from the vehicle. The car dashed at great 
speed down Westgate Hill. At the corner of Cross 
Street, it was pitched into Mr. Gibson’s furniture shop, 
opposite the Westgate Police Station. Several persons 
were injured, and a little boy, named William Henderson, 
9 years of age, was so severely crushed that he died shortly 
afterwards in the Infirmary. 

6.—It was announced that, in the course of the re- 
arrangement of the Corporation books and documents at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, there had been discovered the con- 
firmation by the Long Parliament of King James’s 
Charter to Berwick. The document was dated 28th 
January, 1649, old style. 

—The Retribution, a new cruiser for the British navy, 
was launched from the Howdon yard of the Palmer 
Shipbuilding and Iron Company. The christening 
ceremony was performed by Mrs. Chadwick, wife of Mr. 
J. O. Chadwick, a director of the company, West 
Hampstead, London. 

7.—At the half-yearly meeting of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, at York, a dividend of 6 per cent. per 
annum was declared. 

—A woman named Ann Hollands died in the New- 
castle Workhouse from fever consequent on injuries 
alleged to have been inflicted by her husband, John 
Hollands, on the 18th of July. 

8.—A schoolboy named John Thomas Gray, 11 years of 
age, died at the Hospital, Hartlepool, from the effects of a 
fall from a wooden horse on a steam roundabout, in the 
High Street, in that town. 

10.—The will of Mr. Matthew Kearney, J.P., late of 
the Ford, Lanchester, Durham, was sworn, the value of 
the personalty being £2,005 11s. 5d. 





General Occurrences. 
JULY. 
12.—A great review of volunteers was held at Wim- 
bledon before the Emperor of Germany. 
14.—The German Eniperor’s State visit to this country 





was brought to a conclusion by his Majesty leaving Leith 
en route for Norway. 

15,—A native of Switzerland, named Eastioni, was 
sentenced, at Zurich, to eight years’ hard labour and 
twelve years’ deprivation of civil rights, for killing 
State-Councillor Rossi during the Ticino revolt. 

18.—A train of twenty-three waggons and two logo. 
motives was precipitated over an embankment upon a 
gang of men working in the Manchester Ship Canal. 
Ten men were killed, and many others wounded. The 
accident was caused by a pointsman, aged 17, who made 
a mistake in manipulating the points. He was arrested, 
but was afterwards discharged. 

22,.—The Prince of Naples arrived in London upon 
visit to England. 

— It was announced that the Queen had conferred a 
baronetcy upon the Lord Mayor of London, and 4 
knighthood upon Mr. Sheriff Farmer and Mr. Sheriff 
Augustus Harris, in connection with the recent visit of 
the German Emperor. 

24.—The result of a Parliamentary election at Wisbech 
was declared to be as follows :—The Hon. A. Brand 
(Gladstonian Liberal), 3,979; Mr. S. W. Duncan (Con- 
servative), 3,719. 

26.—Death of Sir Charles Forster, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Walsall, for which borough he had sat since 
1852. Sir Charles married a daughter of Mr. John 
Surtees, of Newcastle, and a niece of Lord Eldon. 

— A fearful railway accident occurred at St. Mandé, 
France. While one train was leaving the station another 
ran into it in the rear. Thirty-five people were killed, 
and many others injured. 

30.—Mrs. Turner was convicted at the Leeds Assizes 
of being an accessory after the fact to the murder of a 
child at Horsforth by her son, and was sentenced to pena 
servitude for life. Subsequently, Mr. Justice Grantham 
reduced the term of imprisonment to twelve months, 
Next day the woman’s son was sentenced to death for 
having horribly murdered and mutilated the little girl, 
Barbara Waterkouse. 


AUGUST. 

2.—A band of fifteen men attacked the barracks at 
Barcelona. In the fight that ensued several men were 
shot on both sides. The greater number of the aggressors 
were arrested. 

5.—The sixth session of the twelfth Parliament of her 
Majesty the Queen was prorogued. 

— Police-constable Alfred Bradbury and Sergeant 
Cottle were acquitted at the Winchester Assizes on a 
charge of having committed perjury in giving evidence 
against Alice Millard, whom they had charged with 
being a disorderly person. 

6.—A railway collision occured near Port Byron, U.S. 
Eleven persons were killed, and nineteen others were 
injured. 

8.—A parachutist named Higgins was killed at Leeds. 
Owing to his legs having become entangled in some tele- 


graph wires, he was thrown from the balloon in which he 


was ascending, striking a wooden barrier in his descent. 
The unfortunate man died on the way to the hospital. 

10.—Tha Venerable Gilbert Elliot, Dean of Bristol 
died, aged 91. 





Priated by Watter Scort, Felling-on-Tyne. 








